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“The Three Millionaires” Reproduction of back 


of menu card Planters 
Cafeteria, Chicago, 
May, 1923. 

Every day for two years, three men whose personal for- 

tunes run well over a million, have taken lunch at the 

Planters Cafeteria. 


We’ve never asked them, but we know of only one way 
to account for such unusual patronage—Good Food. 


“Good” is a rather mild way of describing how we feel 
about the food we offer you here—it’s more than good 
—it’s the best we can buy. 


Perhaps you’re skeptical. If you are, drop in some day 
for luncheon and we'll see you very often after that. 


For Instance 


The Grapefruit that most restaurants, including the 
“exclusive” ones, offer costs them about $4.50 a case. 
We pay $6.25 for Blue Goose Grapefruit—but you can 


taste the difference. 
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11 North Clark Street, Just North of Madison 
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“GLEN TREES GROW’”’ 










Citrus Trees of Authentic 
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The varieties of citrus trees we propagate are select- 
ed strains, from OUR OWN GROVES OF MORE 
THAN 250 ACRES, with a straight line history going 
back to AN INDIVIDUAL TREE OF KNOWN 
MERIT. 
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Care is taken to select well developed buds from 
trees of AUTHENTIC PARENTAGE---thus making 
sure that our young trees are true to name—QUAL- 
ITY TREES IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 
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Now is the time to clear and thoroughly prepare your 
land. Plant a cover crop and assure yourself of the 
delivery of your citrus stock by placing your orders 
now for delivery after December first. 
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Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Company 


Winter Haven Florida Glen Saint Mary 
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DON’T FORGET THAT OVER FORTY YEARS OF 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS HAVE MADE THIS THE 
LARGEST CITRUS NURSERY IN FLORIDA 
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How the American People Have Been 
Taught to Eat Florida Grapefruit 
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Ten years ago it was reliably estimated that less than five per cent of 
the people of the United States knew anything about Florida grapefruit. 


Grapefruit from Florida are now more or less regularly eaten in about 
twenty-five per cent of American homes, according to recent investiga- 
tions. 



























Millions of housewives buy Florida grapefruit for their families and 
insist that dealers supply them with grapefruit bearing the Sealdsweet 
trade mark. 


The introduction of Florida grapefruit to such a greatly increased 
number of people has been accomplished by the educational advertising 
we have done as members of the Florida Citrus Exchange. ra 


We, the growers who cooperate in that organization, realized ten 
years ago that to absorb the future production of Florida grapefruit would 
require an immensely greater consumer demand than existed. i 


—— i 


Consequently, at that time we decided to systematically develop such 
demand by telling the public about Sealdsweet grapefruit and educating 
the housewives as to the food and health values they possess. 


This work we were forced to do by ourselves unaided by growers out- 
side of the Florida Citrus Exchange and under the very serious handicap 
of ruinous competition from the fruit of our fellow growers who market 
through non-cooperative and speculative channels. 


We have succeeded mighty well, the results of our work making the 
grapefruit industry a substantial one, with a future of promise. There 
yet remains the task of convincing the other three-fourths of the Ameri- 
can people that they should also eat grapefruit. 


Why not cooperate instead of 
competing? Why not join us 
for mutual benefit and profit? 


Do you want your grapefruit and oranges so advertised that the consumption 
may absorb the production without reducing prices to an unprofitable level? 
Then join the Florida Citrus Exchange and market under the Sealdsweet trademark 
—of, by and for Florida. Consult the manager of the nearest association or sub- 
Exchange or write the business manager at Tampa, Florida. 


The FLORIDA 
CITRUS EXCHANGE . 7 
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Irrigation of Citrus Groves 
in Florida 


By A. O. Kay, Drainage Engineer U. S. Department of Agriculture 


The recent drouth on the east coast 
of Florida has furnished opportunity 
to obtain data relative to the effect 
of deficiency of soil moisture on the 
citrus groves. Observations were 
made on one-year-old orange trees and 
nine-year-old orange and grapefruit 
trees under various soil and drainage 
conditions common to the citrus area. 
Some of the trees were located on 
the prairie and flat woods where the 
natural drainage was poor; other 
trees were located where drainage 
was comparatively good although the 
water remained on the ground for a 
time in wet seasons, and others were 
on sandy ridges where drainage was 
good at all times. 

The procedure followed in ascer- 
taining the percentage of moisture in 
the soil was to obtain a well-mixed 
sample and weigh it before any of 
the moisture evaporated. After weigh- 
ing the sample was spread out and 
dried in the air and again weighed. 
The loss in weight expressed as a 
percentage of the weight of dry soil 
was the weight of the contained wa- 
ter. It is the moisture which may be 
removed by air drying that is avail- 
able for plant growth. 

Results of Recent Investigations 

It was found that when a tree has 
good drainage, deep roots are devel- 
oped, which are not killed when tem- 
porarily submerged. Under such con- 
ditions trees put on new growth, 
bloom and set the new fruit when 
there is an average of 7 per cent of 
moisture within the feeder root zone, 
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and about 10 per cent at a depth of 
from 3 to 5 feet below the surface. 
(Photo No. 1 and Graph No. 1). 
Where a tree had imperfect drain- 
age dead roots were found at all 
depths down to 36 inches. One such 
tree in sandy loam soil was able to 
overcome the handicap of the dead 
roots and grow another set before 
the dry spell had proceeded too far, 
and therefore had a constant develop- 


ment from new growth to the setting 
of the bloom. The moisture content 
in this case varied from an average 


.of 4 per cent in the top soil to from 9 


to 12 per cent in the lower sections. 
An adjoining tree with similar soil 
conditions wilted with an average of 
3% per cent in the first two feet, 12 
per cent in the next two feet, and 16 
per cent in the fifth foot. This wilt- 
ing condition was induced by the low 
moisture content within the feeding 
root zone even though there was an 
abundance of water at the lower 
depth, and because there were not 
enough deep roots to raise sufficient 
moisture to carry the tree through 
the dry spell. 

A nine-year-old grapefruit tree lo- 
cated on a deep ditch bank, where the 
soil moisture throughout the section 
increased uniformly with the depth, 
and where an average of 7 per cent 
of moisture prevailed throughout the 
depth, remained in good color and put 
out some new growth but no bloom. 
This tree had a deep rooting system 
which apparently supplied only suffi- 
cient moisture for a slow growth of 
the tree and even though the water re- 
mained high in the adjoining ditch 
for a considerable length of time 
there were no harmful results. The 
water submerged the roots as high 
but not so long as in the preceding 
instance. 

One-year-old orange trees the deep 
roots of which were killed during the 
high water last year, were next ob- 
served. These trees wilted when there 
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Nine year old grapefruit tree in good condition during dry period. 


was an average of 5 per cent of mois- 
ture within the first 12 inches, and 
later put out a new growth with only 
3 per cent of moisture in the same 
section. This apparent contradiction 
can be explained when it is consid- 
ered that water was applied when the 
trees were in a wilting condition and 
that the water induced a new rooting 
system so that at the later date the 
tree was drawing moisture from a 


lower level than at the time when 
wilting was first noticed. Dead roots 
were found at all depths up to 30 
inches. 

(Photos No. 2 to 7, and Graph No. 2) 

In the case of trees on the ridges 
the moisture content was extremely 
low in the first five feet, although the 
trees were in fairly good health. This 
condition is the result of good drain- 
age and the attending deeper rooting 


system. 

From these observations it would 
seem that when the moisture content 
in the surface soil becomes lower 
than 5 per cent a tree will begin to 
wilt and its growth will be retarded. 
For a steady and continuous growth 
a larger percentage of moisture than 
this should be present within the first 
two feet to supply the feeding roots. 


Effects of Irregular Moisture 
Conditions 


Too much water in the grove will 
cause a rise of the water-table, that, 
if permitted to remain for a long pe- 
riod will kill the submerged roots and 
if the water stands on the surface it 
will also scaid the top feeding roots. 
Too much noisture is conducive to . 
the development of harmful fungi. 
Rains coming when the fruit is of 
good size and after the skin has har- 
dened because of lack of sufficient 
moisture to keep it developing will 
cause the fruit to split. A yellowing 
and dropping of the leaves also ex- 
ists when a tree is injured by water. 
Drainage should be sufficient to de- 
crease the range of fluctuation of the 
ground water table and remove excess 
rough handling, the greatest loss in 
the movement of citrus fruits results 

A deficiency of moisture will cause 
a dropping of the bloom early in the 
season, and later, after the fertilizer 
has been taken up by the tree and the 
fruit has developed, will cause the 
fruit to become soft and puffy and 
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One year old orange tree badly wilted before 


foot circle at base of tree. 


Srayish yellow sandy clay Vellowssh graysand Light gray sand 


While sand 


application of 3% inches of water on March 12. Water applied over three 
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then drop. Dry weather during Jan- 
iiary and February tends to discourage 
& new growth without which there can 
be nO new biddm dnd consequently no 
fruit ii the early part of the season. 
The most desirable fruit is from the 
February bloom. Dry weather during 
Janiiaty and Febriiary will delay the 
bloom. A deficiency of moisture will 
lower the vitality of the tree making 
it susceptible to the various diseases. 
It will cause the trees to become de- 
foliated and dead wood to appear 
which makes an ideal haven for fungi 
and insect troubles. Water should 
therefore be applied before the mois- 
ture content in the first two feet of 
soil becomes low enough to induce 
wilting and a retarding of the growth. 
The development of the root system 
is directly responsible for the condi- 
tion of the tree. In the ridge land 
where draitiage is good and where 
there is a-great depth of sand, the 
roots develop constantly. This does 
hot apply to the prairie and flatwoods 
which have a sandy soil underlaid at 
a depth of 2 to 4 feet by clay. Under 
such conditions the roots are period- 
ically affected by the fluctuation of 
the ground water. When the ground 
water. table lowers the roots are left 
out of the range of capillary action 
and the tree necessarily suffers. 


Conditions Which Affect Drainage 
And Irrigation 

Another condition common in 
groves on the flatwoods and prairie 
types of land where there is a wide 
range of fluctuation of the water ta- 
bie, is that the roots go down for 
moisture during the dry period con- 
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(1) Nine year old grapefruit tree in 
good condition during dry period. 
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(2) One year old orange. tree March 3, 
1923. Leaves beginning to curl. 


tinuing the development of the tree. 
Later, rains raise the water table, 
submerging the roots for a sufficient 
length of time to kill them. The leaves 
turn yellow and the trees perhaps be- 
come defoliated. As the water table 
recedes either by evaporation or 
seepage the trees will again appear 
in good condition—temporarily. The 


previous extensive root system devel- 
cped a top to balance. With the re- 
cession of the water table the trees 
are again affected, the root systems 
being unbalanced by the excessive de- 
velopment of the top. The leaves 
again pale, wither up, perhaps curl 
and drop, and unless water is applied, 
any bloom, growth or fruit on the tree 
will be lost. In the first instance too 
much water caused a_ defoliation 
which only drainage can help, but in 
the latter case caused by inadequate 
drainage. Irrigation is the only rem- 
edy. 

All groves may be affected by lack 
of sufficient moisture and have the 
feeder roots die—whether the trees 
are planted on the ridges, high or low 
hammocks, in the flatwoods or on the 
prairie. The complications caused by 
too little moisture follo;ved by too 
much, or vice versa, will exist where 
there is insufficient drainage or where 
there is an impervious substrata pre- 
venting a downward or lateral move- 
ment of water during periods of ex- 
cessive rainfall and preventing an 
upward movement of water by capil- 
lary action during dry periods. $ych 
2 condition can exist on the hill tops, 
or the slopes, or in the flats where 
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there is a possibility of a basin being 
formed by an impervious subsoil. In 
such instances irrigation water used 
with discretion, is the only means for 
correcting the conditions. Openings 
may be made through the rim or 
holding basin permitting the removal 
of the excess water but there is no 
way of supplying the moisture from 
below through the impervious subsoil. 

Such a basin condition exists in 
many groves and causes a great deal 
ef trouble. It is generally believed 
that where there is a good surface 
slope the subsoil has an equally good 
slope, but such is not always the case. 
In many instances basin-like depres- 
sions are found in the subsoil on the 
hillsides and at the crest of elevations 
which can be ascertained only by the 
use of a rod or other sounding instru- 
ment. 


Amount of Irrigation Water Required 
For Florida Soils 

It has been found by investigations 
that the optimum, or most desirable, 
moisture condition of the soil obtains 
when the moisture occupies from 40 
tc 60 per cent of the pore space. If 
more space is occupied by moisture 
the air is excluded from the soil to an 
undesirable extent. In 60 samples of 
soil taken at different depths the pore 
space varied from 30 to 45 per cent 
of the total volume. If the optimum 
moisture content equals 40 to 60 per 
cent of the pore space it follows that 
the optimum moisture for Florida 
soils should range from 12 to 27 per 
cent of the volume within the root 
zone or at least within capillary range. 
The smaller percentages should exist 


(3) One year old orange tree March 8, 
1923. 











Eight 
in the sandy soils and increase with 
the clay content. 

Assuming the soil to have 40 per 
cent pore space, in order to supply 
it with the optimum amount of mois- 
ture it will be necessary to add from 
three-fourths inch to one inch of wa- 
ter for each foot in depth, assuming 
that the soil contains only hygroscopic 
moisture. However, such a condition 
never actually exists in practice and 
furthermore it is impossible to apply 
a small quantity of water uniformly 
through the soil. Hence an arbitrary 
quantity of water must be applied to 
make up the deficiency. 

From observations made as to the 
loss of water from soils due to evap- 





(4) One year old orange tree March 12, 
1923. 3% inches of water applied in a 
three foot circle after photo was taken. 


oration and transpiration it is be- 
lieved that approximately one inch of 
water is removed every ten days. The 
problem for the grower is therefore 
to apply by irrigation one inch in 
depth over the surface every ten days 
or such part of this amount as is not 
supplied by rainfall. Here is where 
the grower should, but usually does 
not, do some. calculating. As a rule 
little thought is given to this matter 
with the result that an inefficient ir- 
rigation plant is installed. 

When a prospective irrigator plans 
an irrigation system he should first 
decide how many acres will be irri- 
gated and in what time. Twenty-seven 
thousand gallons of water are re 
quired to cover one acre one inch 
deep. If it is desired to apply that 
quantity of water in one hour this 
enantity divided by 60 will give the 
quantity per minute needed, or 450 
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(5) One year old orange tree March 21, 
1923 showing new growth. Water ap- 
plied March 12. Curled leaves opening 
March 13. Buds swelling March 165. 
New growth showing March 19. 


gallons per minute. A pump guaran- 
teed to deliver that amount will then 
be required. Assuming the water to 
be available and knowing the size and 
length of the distributing lines the 
total head under which the engine is 
to work can be determined and the 
recessary power supplied. These last 
items should be ascertained before 
the plant is constructed. It is at this 
point that many owners are misin- 
formed with the result that many ir 
rigation systems are unsatisfactory. 

The method of distribution also 
varies with different soil and other 
conditions. Generally in the higher 
ridge land with a greater depth of 
loose sand and deep roots, in additioa 





(6) One year old orange tree March 26, 
1923, showing development of growth. 





to a widespread lateral root system, 
the water should be placed within 3 
or 4 feet of the trees or as near as 
the branches will permit. Under such 
conditions the soil is rather porous 
and the vertical downward movement 
of the water rapid. In this type of 
soil the lateral spread of the water 
does not exceed 1% feet on each side 
when applied in furrows. By placing 
the water near the trees the moisture 
going below the top feeding roots 
will be caught by the deeper rovis. 
If the water is applied at too great a 
distance from the trees that part seep- 
ing below the lateral feeding root sys- 
tem is lost. Where the subsoil is a 
clay or any other impervious material 
water can be placed further away 


(7) One year old orange tree April 28, 
1923, with more leaves and growth than 
on March 3, when leaves began to show 
signs of wilt. 


from the trees as any excess waiter 
seeping downward will strike the im- 
pervious subsoil,and then spread lat- 
erally. When frees are ridged, as in 
the prairie type of soil,watering in the 
middles will be satisfactory if applied 
early enough, but if wilting has begun 
the first application should be on the 
ridge near the tree so as to supply 
the top lateral feeding roots. ‘The 
next application can be in the midalcs 
to reestablish connection between the 
roots and the ground water. 


NEW PACKING HOUSE 
FOR BROOKSVILLE 





Construction of a new citrus pack- 
ing house, costing with machinery, 
approximately $40,000, is planned by 
the Brooksville Citrus Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. The plant is to be completed 
by the next shipping season, and will 
be one of the finest for its size in all 
Florida. 
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The Citrus Industry in Japan 


Satsuma Orange.—The most char- 
acteristic feature of the Japanese cit- 
rus industry can be seen in the great 
effort of the growers to improve the 
cultivated varieties. The mandarin 
orange (Citrus deliciosa) has long 
been the most important kind of or- 
ange in Japan, and it is interesting to 
hear that a magnificent old tree aged 
about 600 years is still in existence. 
In western Japan, especially in the 
provinces of Hizen, Higo, Chikuzen 
and Chikugo, another kind of large- 
fruiting, loose-skin orange was ‘under 
cultivation some tong time _ since, 
probably about 350 years ago. Its 
coimmercial value had not been known 
until about 1880, when rural enter- 
prise gave rise to the new industry 
based upon the more modern varie- 
tics. This particular orange, which 
was named “Unshu,” about 100 years 
ago became popular with citrus grow- 
ers for plantation purposes, and a 
great effort was made to replace 
manéarins by the new orange. The 
new industry has made rapid progress 
in the past 40 years, amounting re- 
cently to a yield of about 13,000,000 
yen per annum. 

The Unshu orange (Citrus Unshiu 
Hort.), which is known elsewhere un- 
der the name Satsuma orange, is an 
crange resembling the ‘King of Siam” 
and Kunenbo (Citrus nobilis Lour.), 
with large wingless foliage and large 
oblate seedless fruit. The appearance 
of the tree is as vigorous as a shad- 
dock, and the branches are not so 
delicate as those of the sweet orange 
or mandarin. The size of an average 
fruit is decidedly larger than the com- 
mon mandarin of the Mediterranean 
region and the pulp is much sweeter 
and better flavored. The plant is 
very hardy and resistant to various 
diseases, especially to citrus canker. 
lt is far more prolific than the man- 
Garin, and its cultural requirement is 
less strict. Since its first appearance 
in commercial culture, all Japanese 
growers have abandoned the planting 
of the mandarin, because in every re- 
spect Satsuma proved to be superior. 
The most striking characteristic of 
this orange is that it starts fruiting 
at a very early stage, the fruit ripens 
early in the autumn when no other 
citrus fruits are to be found on the 
taarket, and the fruit is easily stored 
for a long time. Its seedless charac- 
ter is due to the lack of viable pollen 
as in the case of Washington Navel 
orange, and unless other good seeding 
varieties be planted near, the fruit 
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lemains permanently seedless. The 
auality of the pulp is admirable, as 
it is extremely juicy and refreshing 
and leaves no pith in the mouth. The 
scent does not resemble that of man 
darin or tangerine, the flavor of 
whick is not popular. The Satsuma 
crange thrives best on the trifoliate 
orange. 

Variety Segregation of Satsuma 
Orange.—In the course of cultivation, 
several varieties of Satsuma orange 
have developed. The earliest matur- 
ing variety, called “Wase” (praecox) 
was originally brought to the fore by 
a farmer only about 20 years ago and 
an annual production of 200,000 yen 
is estimated chiefly from the Hiroshi- 
ma Prefecture, where it has ben 
‘raised with success as a2 commercial 
variety. The fruit ripens about the 
20th of September under normal con- 
ditions and can be shipped in the be- 
ginning of October. 

A large flat-fruiting kind widely dis- 
tributed in the nurseries of Owari 
Province under the name “Kairyo 
Unshu” has been known in Nagasaki 
Prefecture as “Nakashima” for a long 
time. Its commercial value was first 
Giscovered by a nurseryman of Idzumi 
Frovince and its propagation on a 
large scale is responsible for the pres- 
ent prosperity of the Satsuma orange 
industry. The fruit matures after the 
“Wase” variety and its high quality 
should make it worth planting on a 
large scale as a commercial product 
this variety is a good cropper with 
bigh grade fruit. 

There are two ordinary varieties 
commonly distributed in old groves, 
the flat kind or “Zairai-shu” and the 
round, very prolific kind “Ikeda Un- 
shu.” They are not highly recom- 
mended for commercial culture ex- 
cept for storing purposes, since the 
rind seems more resistant to rough 
treatment. 

The propagation of these kinds is 
very easy by budding or grafting on 
trifoliate orange, the seeds of which 
are most readily obtainable from the 
semi-wild shrub. The Satsuma orange 
gives bad results on lemon or sour 
erange stocks but does very weil on 
Yuzu (Citrus junos). 

It is worth mentioning that in 
North America, especially in the state 
of Alabama and other Gulf states, the 
Sutsuma orange industry has been es- 
tablished on a large scale. It is ex- 
pected to produce fruit worth one mil- 
lion dollars in 1922, though the aver- 
age tree is only eight years old and 


the area devoted to its cultivation is 
not more than 4,800 heetares. The in- 
custry is making wonderful progress 
us the entire business is organized in 
the most scientific and systematic 
way. In many respects the Satsuma 
crange should be regarded as an im- 
ternational crop and the study of this 
particular orange will be of value to 
the citras producing countries. 

Other Japanese Varieties.—Aiten- 
tion is called to other profitable Jap- 
anese varieties. Natsu-daidai is un- 
questionably inferior to the American 
grapefruit in its fruit quality, but 1% 
is much hardier. The fruit is oblate, 
large sized, deep yellow, with refresh- 
ing juicy pulp, and matures late in 
the winter. The fruit can he stored 
until very late and the peel is excel- 
lent for marmalade. Its commercial 
value was first found in the prefec- 
ture of Yamaguchi, and the cultiva- 
tion was then extended to many other 
localities. The plant is very resist- 
ant to citrus canker, and is vigorous 
even when neglected. 

The Kinkan, or Kumquat, is widely 
cultivated throughout the citrus dis- 
tricts, but there are several places in 
Wakayama Prefecture exclusively de- 
voted to its cultivation. The com- 
mercial species of Kumquat is Naga 
Kinkan (oval Kumquat, Fortunella 
margarita Sw.) and the round kind 
(Maru Kinkan, Fortundila japonica 
Sw.) rarely occurs in ordinary culti- 
vation. Meiwa or Neiha Kinkan (For- 
tunella crassifolia Sw.) is gradually 
increasing on account of its good qual- 
ity of peel and its larger size. The 
fruit of Kumquat are mostly used for 
preserve, or are eaten raw, especially 
by children. 

Hirado and Egami shaddocks may 
next be mentioned. These varieties 
of shaddocks do not require a tropical 
ciimate but can thrive in a temperate 
region. Both kinds are characterized 
by the round shape, extremely smooth 
rind and non-pinkish pulp. The qual- 
ity of pulp almost matches the best 
Siamese pomelo in early spring. They 
came from Nagasaki Prefecture and 
are still local varietieg but their su- 
perior quality is undoubtedly worth 
very wide recognition. 

Yuzu is not really a Japanese vari- 
ety, but is a native of Asia. It is a 
wild orange most closely allied to 
Citrus ichangensis of Yantze region 
(China), but was introduced into Ja- 
pan from time immemorial. Its eco- 
pomical value almost equals that of 
the lemon, and its pleasantly acid 
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juice is far more suitable for season- 
ing fish than lemon. The flavor of 
oil from the rind of Yuzu is charac- 
teristic and most agreeable, so that 
the rind is generally used to flavor 
dishes. The plant is the next hardi- 
est to the trifoliate orange and its 
seedling serves as an admirable stock 
for various kinds of citrus fruits. 

Formosan Citrus Varieties.—Citrus 
culture in the island of Taiwan (For- 
mosa) is still in the early stages but 
in recent years it has been gradually 
systematised to develop into a prom- 
ising industry. The best citrus fruit 
known from Formosa is Ponkan (Cit- 
rus poonensis), for which a market 
has now been well established in the 
main islands. 

Ponkan is a kind of loose-skin or- 
enge closely resembling the tangerine 
of North America. The fruit of Pon- 
kan is far larger than the tangerine 
er Satsuma orange, rather rounded in 
shape, and usually with a mamilla-like 
protrusion at the base. It is the 
sweetest kind of orange ever known in 
Japan, and the size, shape, and the 
brilliant color of the fruit are almost 
matchless. It is grown in a tropical 
climate. The tree is quite upright, 
and a considerable number of plants 
can be set out in a small area. The 
quality of the rind of the fruit is most 
durable, and it may be shipped for a 
considerable distance. The fruit has 
never been tested in Florida or in the 
Mediterranean region, but it is not 
difficult to foretell that some day this 
crange will become popular in these 
areas. 


Tankan is another important loose- 
skin orange of Formosa and to some 
extent it rivals the Ponkan. The 
pulp quality of Ponkan is however 
far superior to that of Tankan, which 
therefore does not hold such a good 
position. Sekkan, the Formosan 
sweet orange, is an oblong, light-col- 
cred kind, which contains very few 
seeds. In a wet tropical climate it 
thrives much better. than any other 
kind of sweet orange, and its extra- 
fragrant and saccharine pulp makes 
it rank with the world-famous Shin- 
haui sweet orange of the Canton re- 
gion in China. 

Numerous kinds of shaddocks are 
grown in the island of Formosa, and 
they find a sale in the main islands. 
Many good varieties, such as Toyu 
An-yu, Peiyu, Matot, etc., are well 
known to consumers. 


(Extracts from International Re- 
view of the Sci. and Practice of 
Agric., New Series, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
Jan.-March 1923, pp 32-35, paragraphs 
30-14.) 
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Cottony Cushion Scale 


By J. R. Watson 


The cottony cushion scale receives 
its name from the fluted white, cot- 
tony, egg sac of the female. It is a 
native of Australia, from whence it 
was introduced into California in 1868. 
By 1880 it had spread into the orange 
sections of southern California, where 
it seriously threatened the entire cit- 
rus| industry. It was finally conquered 
by the lady-beetle, an insect enemy 
introduced from Australia. 

The insect was imported from Cali- 
fornia into Florida near Clearwater 
in 1897. While it has never been as 
serious a menace here as in Califor- 
nia, it caused a great deal of damage 
until the Australian lady-beetle also 
was brought into Florida. 

Until found by the writer in Tampa 
in January, 1912, it had not been re- 
ported outside of Pinellas county. 
Since that time it has been spreading 
vapidly, and is now found from Key 
West to Jacksonville. 

In view of the history of the pest, 
it is urged that the grower who finds 
it in his trees take energetic meas- 
ures to control it. If unchecked, it is 
capable of killing the trees outright. 


Appearance. 

The cottony cushion scale itself is 
brown and has somewhat the appear- 
ance of a soft scale. When the egg- 
laying period arrives, the female 
forms a large mass of cottony mate- 
rial which elevates the posterior por- 
tion of her body until she almost 
stands on her head. This soft cottony 
cushion, in which from 500 to 8:00 
eges are laid, may reach a length of 
nearly half an inch, and is ridged 
lengthwise. The adults are usually 
found on the bark of the trunk, limbs 
or twigs; but the young frequent the 
leaves, especially along the sides of 
the midrib. The young look much 
like those of the mealy bug, but when 
crushed they leave a red stain. Both 
young and old have the mealy-bug 
habit of hiding in the crevices and 
forks of twigs. 

Besides citrus, the insects are par- 
tial to roses. The careless shipping 
of cuttings about the state is prob- 
ably responsible for the rapid spread 
of the insect. It is abundant also on 
pecans, wormwood, myrtle, mulberry, 
weeds and ornamentals. In the annu- 
al report of the Florida Experiment 
Station for 1915, page LXXIV, there 
is a longer list of host plants. Any- 
one interested can obtain this report 
by addressing the Experiment Station, 
Gainesville. 

Control. 
The cottony cushion scale can be 


controlled by spraying. Efficient 
gpray solutions are lime-sulphur and 
the oil emulsions. For this insect it 
is best to use a lighter oil than com- 
monly employed for whitefly. At 
least one oil prepared especially for 
the cottony cushion scale is on the 
market. As in the case of mealy 
bugs, pressure is as important as the 
solution. To do effective work one 
must have good pressure. On a few 
door-yard trees, a frequent washing 
with a strong soap solution may be 
effective. 

The only permanent and satisfacto- 
ry method of controlling this scale in 
a large grove is by the introduction of 
the Australian lady-beetle (Vedalia). 
This insect is famous as the most ef- 
fective instance of combating one in- 
sect by another. KH was imported into 
California in 1888 and quickly subdued 
the scale. In 1898 it was brought to 
Clearwater, Florida, by the Experi- 
ment Station. It has lived there ever 
since, and has been introduced from 
there into many other localities in 
Florida. 

Vedalia is much smaller than most 
native lady-beetles, being only an 
eighth of an inch in length. It is of a 
cardinal red color, spotted and fringed 
with black. The larva, which also 
feeds on the cottony cushion scale, 
is likewise red. 

Vedalias are being supplied to the 
groves at the cost of collection by 
the State Plant Board. If cottony 
cushion scale is found in a grove and 
there is no Vedalia present, the grow- 
er should write to Dr. E. W. Berger, 
State Plant Board, Gainesville, Fla. 

The native twice-stabbed lady-bee- 
tle does good work against this as 
well as other scales, but it cannot be 
depended upon to control the cottony 
cushion scale as well as the Vedalia 
does. 


WILL MARKET THROUGH 
AMERICAN 





Extensive improvements are being 
made to the packing house of I. E. 
Springstead & Son at Palmetto, Fla. 
This concern has recently entered 
into arrangements with the American 
Fruit Growers, Inc., under which the 
fruit packed by this house will be 
marketed through this selling organ- 
ization under the “Blue Goose” and 
“AFG” trademarks. 


A good rule for conversations— 
never say anything that anyone might 
wish unsaid. 


: 
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Raise Better Fruit for Better 


Ever since its inception, The Citrus 
Industry has stood for the production 
of better fruit. It has contended that 
the one thing needed to place the cit- 
rus fruits of Florida in the very front 
rank of citrus fruits of the world and 
to assure the permanent prosperity 
of Florida citrus growers is the appli- 
cation of better methods to the pro- 
duction, packing and marketing of 
Florida’s leading money crop, placing 
particular stress upon the factor of 
producing better fruit. 

This need is coming to be general- 
ly recognized, and during the past 
few seasons Florida citrus growers 
have responded in some measure to 
the demands of the market and the 
insistence of marketing agencies for 
a higher grade of fruit. But there is 
yet much to be done in the way of 
improvement. The marketing of last 
season’s crop of citrus, the largest 
ever produced in the state, has tend- 
ed but to emphasize this need. While 
enormous in quantity, the crop was 
far from satisfactory in quality, and 
only the enormous demand coupled 
with greatly improved marketing fa- 
cilities, permitted the selling of the 
crop at anywhere near the cost of pro- 
duction. The wide range in the sell- 
ing price between fruit of good qual- 
ity and fruit of poor quality again 
emphasized not only the wisdom but 
the necessity for the application of 
better methods of production. 

The latest prominent grower to 
emphasize this need is Chas. H. 
Walker, for many years manager of 
the Polk County Sub-Exchange, who 
has recently been chosen as manager 
of the Exchange Supply Co. Mr. 
Walker is one of the heavy producers 
of Polk county. In his recent report 
to the directors of the Alturas Citrus 
Growers Association, Mr. Walker 
says: 

Bartow, Fla., May 28, 1923. 
To the Directors, 
Alturas Citrus Growers Association. 

Gentlemen :— 

I have today received account sales 
covering returns for my grapefruit 
shipped th-ough your association in 
season pool. 

To say that I am disappointed is of 
course true, but I want to place the 
blame where it rightfully belongs 
and in order to do that I am listing 
hereon just what each size of each 
grade netted me, and you can decide 
if the association and the Exchange 


Prices 


is to blame for not getting me more 
money. 


Sizes and price per box ~------__ 363 


the citrus grower needs, needs badly, 
and needs at once is the inauguration 


46s 54s 648 70s 808 96s 
IIE itasicecenncicsqpaleiee annie a $..42$ .94 $1.33 $1.54 $157 $1.53 $1.39 
ee ee ae 33 .78 1.21 1.44 138 1.30 1.06 
FeOIGOUS oo. 2c ded 23 66 1.15 1.30 1.30 1.33 1.06 
ON ce cose ocean 26 8.23 47 56 61 .38 32 
Number of boxes ~.-...-.--_-__- 1112 2225 765 160 108 50 12 


3,336 boxes 36s and 46s being 75% of all my fruit. 
Brights, boxes 784; Goldens, boxes 2,103; Russets, boxes 986; Plains, 


boxes 564; a total of 4,431 boxes. 





Every box of grapefruit, except 
Marsh Seedless, which is in a sepa- 
rate pool by all associations, has been 
paid for to the growers at the same 
rate per box according to grade and 
size, and I have no doubt all are dis- 
appointed as I am; but if they will 
look into the situation fully they will 
see that the blame should be placed 
on me for not raising better fruit and 
fruit that brings the best price. 

I had in this pool 4,431 boxes, for 
which I received, delivered at the 
packing house, 71% cents per box, 
and in that number of boxes there 
were 3,336 boxes, being more than 
75%, 36s and 46s, leaving me 25% of 
54s and smaller, and you will note 
that they are the salable sizes, and 
then, too, I had nearly 15% plains. 

Suppose my fruit had been 75% 54s 
and smaller, and no plains, you can 
see that I would have received ap- 
proximately $1.25 per box covering 
the sales of the entirg season, and 
you will note that it is the sizes that 
are the selling points with the retailer 
together with the texture. 

This shows that my 54s and smaller 
in the brights, goldens and russets, 
brought me a good price for this sea- 
son, but the preponderance of 46s and 
36s and the Plains brought my aver- 
age too low to be profitable. 

I believe my averages for each 
grade and size will compare favorably 
with any other packing house, either 
in the Exchange or outside the Ex- 
change, and that the sales were all 
right, but that I have fallen down on 
the quality of fruit and sizes I have 
raised; therefore we have a good sell- 
ing organization but a darn poor sys- 
tem for growing fruit if that is the 
best I can do. 

Yours very truly, 

Chas. H. Walker. 

In the above, we believe that Mr. 
Walker has struck the “keynote” to 
the citrus situation in Florida. What 


of a better system for the production 
of better fruit. 


RUST MITES CONTROLLED 
BY SULPHUR COMPOUNDS 





Recent reports from the citrus 
areas of the state show that, in spite 
of the many rains of the last few 
weeks and of the prevalence of their 
fungous enemy, rust mites are becom- 
ing numerous in some groves. There- 
fore, it will be necessary for the grow- 
er to keep a close watch eut for this 
pest for the next few weeks. If it 
shows up, give him a dose of sulphur. 

The individual rust mite is barely 
visible to the naked eye. Under a 
good lens it appears as a long taper- 
ing, yellow wedge. The legs are ex- 
tremely short, and its movements are, 
therefore, slow. When numerous on 
an orange, they give it a character- 
istic mealy, or powdery appearance. 

They multiply very rapidly in warm, 
ary weather. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary for the grower to watch careful- 
ly for their first appearance, if he 
would produce bright fruit. 

Sulphur in some form is the best 
means of treatment. The ordinary 
commercial lime-sulphur solution has 
been used most in the past. According 
to Prof. J. R. Watson, of the Florida 
Experiment Station, it should be di- 
luted with water at the rate of one 
gallon to about 70 gallons of water. 

Another method which has been 
growing in favor during the last two 
seasons is to blow sulphur dust thru 
the trees by means of a power duster. 

As the rust mite is liable to appear 
at any time, watchful waiting, com- 
bined with thoro preparedness, is the 
enly policy to follow. 


The heavier the firewood the more 
heat to the cord. One good cord of 
seasoned wood has a fuel value about 
equal to a ton of coal. 
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GROVE CALENDAR FOR JULY 





Timely Suggestions for Grove Work During 
the Present Month 





Continue cultivating nursery stock and 
young non-bearing groves. 


Fertilize nursery stock. 
Replant vacant places in newly set groves. 
Prepare stocks for summer budding. 


Continue to spread beneficial fungi to 
control whitefly and scale insects. 


If citrus trees are affected with foot rot, 
scrape soil away from the affected roots 
and base of the tree, cut away infected bark 
and paint with bordeaux, lime-sulphur or 
carbolineum. 





A CORRECTION 


An inexcusable error in make-up of the ar- 
ticle on “Irrigation of Citrus In Florida,” by 
A. O. Kay, makes a portion of this article 
meaningless. The last sentence in the sec- 
ond paragraph on column three, page six, 
should read as follows: 

“A yellowing and dropping of the leaves 
also exists when a tree is injured by water. 
Drainage should be sufficient to decrease the 
range of fluctuation of the ground water 
table and remove excess water from the root 
zone as soon as possible.” 


GROWERS PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 





Something over a year ago, Mr. C. W. (Joe) 
Lyons, prominent grove owner and fertilizer ex- 
pert, suggested the organization of a Growers 
Protective Association, the primary purpose of 
which would be the protection of groves against 
the depredations of fruit and tree thieves and 
other destructive marauders. ° 

The suggestion of Mr. Lyons was inspired by 
the frequent theft of fruit from citrus groves and 


the not infrequent theft of young trees from new- 
ly planted areas. It is estimated that the loss to 
growers from the theft of fruit from the trees 
runs into tens, probably hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. A still further loss has been sustained 
by the “lifting” of entire plantings of young trees 
from groves in many sections of the state. 

This practice of stealing fruit and trees has be- 
come so aggravated and the probability of appre- 
hendiag and bringing the culprits to justice so 
remote, when attempted by individual growers, 
that it was felt a strong organization was needed 
to protect the interests of members by pushing 
the search for the guilty parties and aiding in 
their prosecution when apprehended. It is be- 
lieved by Mr. Lyons that such an organization 
of growers as outlined would be able to deal suc- 
cessfully with a situation against which the indi- 
vidual grower is unable to cope. 

The suggestion, at the time it was first made, 
met with the approval of many growers, but no 
definite steps toward perfecting the organization 
were taken. Mr. Lyons himself did not feel dis- 
posed to give the time necessary to its organiza- 
tion, and no one else seemed inclined to foster its 
promotion. 

However, a repetition of frequent depreda- 
tions during the season just closing, when nu- 
merous reports of heavy losses of both fruit and 
trees were made, has led to many growers .1rg- 
ing Mr. Lyons to put his plan into operation. Re- 
sponding to these urgings, Mr. Lyons informs 
The Citrus Industry that he has now under con- 
sideration plans for launching the movement end 
seeking the co-operation of growers throughout 
the state. While he is not disposed himself to 
head such an organization, he believes that it is 
possible to perfect the organization, with the aid 
of other growers, along the lines of his original 
suggestion, and to secure the proper men to han- 
dle the work, 

Mr. Lyons believes that the cost of maintain- 
ing such an organization would be light—but a 
few dollars per year for each member—while the 
advantages, he believes, would greatly outweigh 
any possible outlay which the members might be 
called upon to make. Once the organization be- 
came active in ferreting out and bringing to pun- 
ishment parties guilty of despoiling citrus groves, 
Mr. Lyons believes that the practice of wholesale 
thefts of fruit and trees would be brought to a 
speedy end. 

Mr. Lyons states that he has received assur- 
ance of support from growers in every section of 
the citrus belt, and he expects to have some de- 
finite announcement of his plans in the near fu- 
ture. If these plans work out as well in practice 
as they appear in perspective, such an organiza- 
tion should certainly prove of vast benefit to the 
growers and should furnish an inspiration for 
right living on the part of a lot of former citrus 
thieves. 

Florida fruit will be advertised this year as 
never before. Are you doing your part to produce 
fruit which will back up this advertising? 

cnsenstatiitaiasinlitaie i at ininas 

There will always be a market for “better 
fruit.” Let’s all try to make Florida’s citrus crop 
of the better kind. 
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COMMISSION MERCHANTS COMING 





A meeting which will probably mean more to 
Florida in advertising value than any other single 
gathering of like nature ever held in the state, 
will be the annual convention of the National 
League of Commission Merchants to be held in 
Jacksonville, January 15 to 18 inclusive, arrange- 
ments for which are now under way. 

The National League of Commission Merchants 
embraces in its membership the leading commis- 
sion merchants from every section of the United 
States. These are the men who handle by far the 
greater part of the fruits and vegetables raised in 
the groves and on the farms of Florida. They 
are more vitally interested in Florida’s fruit ana 
vegetable production than any other class of peo- 
ple outside the producing area. Most of them 
know Florida fruits and vegetables only through 
handling them in the markets. They know little, 
if anything, about the actual production of these 
staple Florida crops. 

Several hundred of these commission mer- 
chants, probably from 1,500 to 2,000 of them, will 
attend the annual convention next January. If 
their visit to Florida were to be confined merely 
to their meeting in Jacksonville, they would still 
learn much of value concerning Florida, but com- 
paratively little of what they should learn. For- 
tunately, their plans contemplate a much wider 
acquaintance with the state, and a tentative itin- 
erary is now being worked out which will carry 
these live wires of the fruit and vegetable trade 
into the producing centers of South Florida, the 
Hast Coast and the West Coast, where they will 
see the fruits and vegetables which they handle 
in Northern, Eastern and Western markets, actu- 
ally growing on the trees and on the rich truck 
farms of the state. What this will mean in favor- 
able advertising for the state cannot be comput- 
ed, nor can its value be measured in terms of 
dollars. It will be an education which will re- 
dound cumulatively to the state and the state’s 
leading industries. 

Florida will welcome these commission mer- 
chants, and they should be given the opportunity 
to visit every center of fruit and vegetable pro- 
duction and to view Florida’s varied horticultural 
achievements as they exist in such perfection in 
mid-winter. 


a 
FARMERS AND FRUIT GROWERS WEEK 





The faculty of the University of Florida, mem- 
bers of the state plant board and others identified 
with agricultural, horticultural and live stock in- 
terests of the state, have announced a “Farmers 
and Fruit Growers’ Week,” to be held at the Uni- 
versity in Gainesville the week of August 6 to 11, 
inclusive. 

At this gathering topics covering every range 
of subject of interest to the citrus grower, the 
trucker, the general farmer and the live stock 
grower, will be handled by men expert in these 
lines. 

The gathering will be in the nature of the 
“short courses” prevalent in some other states, 
and is designed to take the place of the “Citrus 
Seminar and Live Stock Round-Up” of former 
years in Florida, but which was abandoned a 
year ago due to lack of funds for continuing the 
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work. 

The citrus program to be presented during this 
week is one of particular merit and is being han- 
dled by men who know the citrus game from 
every angle, from the planting of the seed in the 
nursery to the placing of the fruit on the table of 
the consumer. Other departments of horticulture, 
agriculture and live stock will be equally attract- 
ive to growers engaged in those branches. 

The program of “Farmers and Fruit Growers 
Week,” printed elsewhere in this issue, gives @ 
general idea of the importance of this gathering, 
and it is to be hoped that the attendance may 
be as large as the importance of the themes to be 
discussed would appear to justify. 


a 
“A DARN POOR SYSTEM” 





Don’t fail to read what Charles H. Walker has 
to say to the directors of the Alturas Citrus Grow- 
ers Association about the production of a better 
quality of fruit and its relation to better prices. 

Mr. Walker has for years been- manager of the 
Polk County Sub-Exchange. He was recently 
elected manager of the Exchange Supply Com- 
pany. He is one of Polk County’s heavy citrus 
producers. As a producer and marketer of fruit, 
he knows conditions perhaps as well as any man 
in the state. He knows what the market requires 
and what is essential to command the higher 
price. 

Mr. Walker well says that we have “a darn 
poor system of production” if we cannot grow 
better fruit than much of that offered on the mar- 
kets during the past season. What the Florida 
citrus growers need more than any other one 
thing is the application of methods which will 
result in the production of better fruit—the kind 
which will command the higher price. 


—————_—————— 0- -——_ - ——_ — 

Every shipper will agree with Mr. Skelly that a 
lower freight rate is one of the essentials to the 
prosperity of Florida citrus growers. A growers’ 
and shippers’ organization to bring about this 
result is not only desirable, but necessary. 

O ------ = 

No reader of The Citrus Industry should fail to 
study Albert O. Kay’s article on “Irrigation of 
Citrus Groves.” printed elsewhere in this issue. 
It contains a lot of information which every cit- 
rus grower should know. 

That eighteen-million box prediction for the 
present season appears to become more and 
more assured each day. Will your part ef that 
production be of the better kind? 

PT cs satletieteslleaealall 

Grapes and avocados are fast coming to the 
front as desirable “side lines” for the citrus grow- 
er who has a few surplus acres for the culture of 
other crops. 








— $< S$ —$— — << —( ———_ —_ 

The state plant board is one of the chief assets 
of horticulture in Florida. The board should be 
given every possible encouragement and support. 

——————_— 0—_____——_- 

The county agent is the best friend of the 

grower, an ever-present help in time of need. 





O———_——- 
Tyazoburo Tanaka tells about the citrus indus- 
try in Japan in an interesting paper tn this issue. 
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Much Canning of Grapefruit 


Reports on grapefruit canning op- 
erations show the past season’s 
world production to have totalled ap- 
proximately 500,000 cases, says C. E. 
Stewart, business manager of the 
Florida Citrus Exchange, in his 
monthly review on the citrus indus- 
try. “Of this amount,” he says, 
“Florida produced about 250,000 cases, 
Porto Rico about 200,000 cases and 
California about 50,000 cases. 

“Little difficulty was experienced 
in marketing the product until the 
past month, when production was ma- 
terially increased by several plants, 
cue to the difficulty in marketing 
some of the fresh fruit. It is expect- 
ed that the accumulated stock will 
te distributed during the next few 
weeks for summer consumption. 

“With the exception of the Eagle 
Lake plant of the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change, practically all Florida grape- 
fruit canneries have closed for the 
season. The Eagle Lake plant will 
probably continue operations until 
ebout July 15. 

“New canneries to be operated next 
season are planned by organizations 
affiliated with the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change. They will be located in dif- 
ferent sections of the citrus belt and 
operated on the co-operative plan to 
bring the highest returns to the 
grower. Anticipating a need for 
greater sales effort in marketing the 
increased output of canned grapefruit, 
the Exchange has now in preparation 
an advertising campaign to develop a 
cemand for its Sealdheart brand, in 
the same manner it created demand 
for its Sealdsweet brand of fresh 
grapefruit and oranges.” 

Next season’s citrus crop, Mr. Stew- 
art declares, will be a heavy one. Of 
present crop conditions, he says: 
“Heavy rains during the past month 
have put the groves in a very good 
condition and they are showing vig- 
crous growth. June bloom, principal- 
ly grapefruit, is reported from many 
ocalities, the orange in some sections 
showing a better bloom than grape- 
fruit. 

“With considerable new acreage 
coming into bearing and with a heav- 
ier production by young trees, it is 
not at all improbable, if conditions 
continue favorable, that next season’s 
crop will be a heavy one. 

“There is no reason to fear a gen- 
eral over-production of citrus fruits 
at this time. A greatly increased pro- 
duction is a situation which the Flor- 
ida Citrus Exchange has anticipated 
snee its beginning, and it is fully 


‘ 


prepared to meet new marketing 
emergencies. Large extensions have 
been made in its sales organization, 
which now covers every important 
marketing center in the United States 
and Canada. The advertising effort 
for increased consumption and prop- 
er distribution of Sealdsweet fruit 
will be continued next year.” 

Florida’s citrus movement thus far 
this season has shown an increase of 
10,234 cars over the previous season, 
according to Mr. Stewart’s review. 
He gives total shipments for this sea- 
son, on July 1, as 24,616 cars oranges, 
and 18,641 cars grapefruit, a total of 
43,257 cars. Last year’s shipments at 
July 1 stood 18,093 cars oranges and 
14,930 cars grapefruit, a total of 33,023 
cars. Summarizing citrus market con- 
ditions the past month, his report fur- 
ther says: 

“Due to heavy supplies of early 
summer fruits and berries and partly 
to the abnormal amount of ordinary 
grades of grapefruit, appearing in 
the markets, the average prices for 
late shipments have not gone to the 
bigh levels of previous seasons. Very 
good fruit has not failed at any time 
curing the month to bring satisfactory 
trices The range for other grades 
during the latter part of the month 
was from $1.50 to $3.00 per box de- 
livered. The bulk of grapefruit is 
now being disposed of in the leading 
auction markets with very little out- 
side demand. It is probable that 
Florida grapefruit shipments will con- 
tinue well into July. 

“The orange market has been af- 
fected by similar conditions though 
stock of good quality has brought 
some record prices in eastern auc- 
tions. The California Valencia move- 
nient slowed down a bit during the 
latter part of June but will probably 
jucrease during July. The range of 
prices for Florida oranges is from 
$4.00 to $6.25 per box delivered and 
the movement is dwindling fast. 


“There has been great difficulty 
through the entire season in fore- 
casting the volume of California’s 1923 
crop. Estimates made monthly from 
the beginning of the season show a 
inarked variance. The June estimate 
on oranges as compared with that of 
November shows a gain of nearly 
7,000 cars, or about 22 per cent, while 
the same comparison in lemons indi- 
cates a decrease of more than 900 
carg, or about 10 per cent. 

“It is reported that some damage 
was done to the growing citrus crop 
by the hot spell during, the first part, 


of May, throughout southern Califor- 
nia, the extent of which will not be 
apparent until after the June drop. 
It is also reported that some new 
ecreage will come into bearing and 
that present indications pdint to a 
very heavy crop for next season.” 


EIGHT ACRE GROVE 
NETS OWNER $7,000 





More than $7,000 above all expenses 
is what T. M. Jones’ eight-acre grape- 
fruit grove on Merritt’s Island, east 
of Wabasso, paid him this season. 

From six acres of 15-year-old trees 
and two acres six years old, Mr. Jones 
chipped 1930 boxes of grapefruit in 
addition to a number of boxes of 
grapefruit and a few oranges sold lo- 
cally and to boats that stopped at his 
place. 

The net returns on the 1930 boxes 
shipped to market, after all selling, 
packing and other expenses had been 
deducted, amounted to $6,723.77. The 
fruit sold locally brought in enough 
to make the total returns from the 
crop over $7,000. 

The average net price of $3.48 per 
box received by Mr. Jones is said by 
fruit men to be as high if not the 
highést price received for any fruit 
crop in the state during the season 
just closed. He shipped 1182 boxes 
of regular bloom fruit, which brought 
him $4,467.72, or an average of $3.78 
per box net. Naturally Mr. Jones was 
exceedingly well pleased with these 
returns, but he received an even great- 
er surprise when the checks came in 
for his late bloom of 748 boxes. He 
did not expect to get much for it, but 
the actual returns amounted to 
$2,256.05, or an average of $3.02 per 
box. 

Mr. Jones’ crop was handled by the 
American Fruit Growers and shipped 
under the Blue Goose brand. He says 
the Blue Goose surely laid a golden 
egg for him. 

In addition to this and just as a 
little side line, Mr. Jones planted a 
half acre of wax beans in his grove, 
which he harvested in the middle of 
the winter and which netted him 
something over $500. Mr. Jones sent 
one hamper of these beans to the St. 
Lucie county fair, where they won the 
blue ribbon.—The Vero Press. 


The growing of bunch velvet beans 
and the constant cultivation thru the 
summer months rid the soil of the 
worm that causes root-knot on many 
of the common field and truck crops. 
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Grove Problems | 


Question: What information can 
you give regarding the new method 
of grafting, using large wood with a 
nail or brad and hot wax to cover the 
cut? We are having poor results with 
avocados and mangoes. Would you 
consider it the wrong time of year 
for this work? Understand there is 
a new method of budding, using some 
kind of rubber band for wrapping. Are 
the results better than waxed cloth, 
and if so what kind of rubber band 
and where can it be purchased? De- 
scribe method of working. 


Answer: At the recent meeting of 
the Florida State Horticultural Soci- 
ety held at Orlando, a paper was giv- 
en and a very interesting talk was 
made by Mr. J. W. Barney, cntitled 
“Grafting Old Citrus Trees,” which 
fully describes a method which is an 
adaptation of the Morris method of 
“Propagating Nut-Bearing Trees.” 
This paper and discussion will be 
published in the 1923 Proceedings of 
the Horticultural Society, and if you 
are a member you will receive it when 
rrinted. It was also printed in the 
May number of The Citrus Industry. 
By following the method as given in 
the above mentioned paper you should 
have fair success from the first, and 
as you become more expert and par- 
ticular you should have a very large 
per cent of the scions to live. 


Briefly, the success of the method 
is obtained by as perfect a contact cf 
the cambium layers of the bark pbe- 
tween scion and tree as possible anil 
further making an air-tight covering 
with the warm paraffin. I find that 
many growers throughout the state 
are interested and trying this method, 
some with very poor results, and in 
checking over their method of opera- 
tion found in nearly every instance 
that they were neglecting some im- 
portant part of the instructions as 
given by Mr. Barney, frequently be- 
ing without a copy of the paper giv- 
ing details of the method. Guod re- 
sults should be obtained at any flush 
of growth, but undoubtedly the best 
success will be had at the first flush 
of growth in the spring of the year. 

The most apparent reasons for pcor 
results noticed are, first, failure to 
make a good contact between scion 
and tree. Second, in not making an 
air-tight covering around scion with 
the paraffin. And third, by far the 
greatest number of failures are when 
some kind of wax was used instead of 
clear paraffin. In several cases under 
Observation the grafting wax used 
had formed a rather tough covering 





(This Department is in charge of Mr. 
L. D. Niles, of Lucerne Park, Fia., 
who will gladly answer all le- 
gitimate grove problems 
submitted by readers 
of The Citrus 
Industry.) 


through which a bud would be una- 
ble to force its way; while a light 
covering of paraffin does not seem 
to keep even as tender a bud as an 
avocado from growing through. How- 
ever, perhaps the greatest objection 
to the use of grafting wax instead of 
clear paraffin is the fact that the 
wax noted was not transparent, while 
on the other hand a light coat of par- 
affin, being semi-transparent, does 
not seem to have any injurious effect 
en the scion. 

Regarding your inquiry as to meth- 
od of wrapping buds with some kind 
of rubber band, and results obtained 
as compared with ordinary methods 
commonly in use. You do not state 
whether you wish to apply this to 
citrus or semi-tropical trees. Propa- 
gators of citrus have pretty well de- 
cided in their own minds whether to 
use waxed cloth, raffia or twine in 
wrapping their buds, but one will 
find propagators of other plants, es- 
pecially avocado and mango, trying 
all sorts of wrappings, even strips of 
inner tubes and tire tape. Rumor in 
this case has foundation in fact, as 
there is a rubber tissue being used 
by a number of plant propagators at 
present which is undoubtedly a com- 
mercial success, especially with avo- 
cados, but it works equally well with 
others, including mangoes and citrus. 
The material in question is a rubber 
tissue used by tailors, and is general- 
ly carried in stock by trimming sup- 
ply companies. It is wound on spools 
weighing one pound each. This ma- 
terial must be kept from light and 
heat, a refrigerator being best, to 
keep the rubber from deteriorating. 
We purchase from the Wolfson Trim- 
ming Store at Ybor City, Fla. 


The method used is to carry a small 
quantity while at work in the nursery 
and as soon as a bud is inserted cut 
off a strip sufficiently long to wrap 
the bud securely, entirely covering 
the eye even of avocados. The rubber 
tissue is adhesive and elastic enough 
so that the bud will break through 
without further attention or danger 
of losing the bud by neglect of 
loosening the wraps as_ frequently 
happens when other material is used. 


Backward Growth 

Question: I have some young Tar- 
diff trees on sour orange stock which 
were set out early in 1920. These 
trees have never made the growth 
that they should have done, though 
other trees in the same plot, on the 
same root stock and received from 
the same nursery, have shown very 
satisfactory growth. Should I give 
these backward trees extra fertiliza- 
tion? What quantity should I use 
and how often and in what manner 
should it be applied? B. F. M. 

Answer: If the backward trees you 
mention are scattered through the 
planting where many have made satis- 
factory growth, would suggest individ- 
ual tree treatment to try and bring 
them forward. 

Without seeing the trees and know- 
ing more of conditions, one would 
hesitate to recommend heavier fer- 
tilization, as so many things could 
cause their apparently retarded 
growth. There is always the possi- 
bility of the nursery stock or root 
stock being weak, or that the young 
tree was not properly set and suffi- 
ciently watered until well established, 
or later allowed to become infested 
with scale. 

Would suggest that after studying 
conditions thoroughly, if you deter- 
mine that their need is extra fertiliza- 
tion, that you give more frequent ap- 
plications, reducing the amount of 
each application so that the total 
amount for the season is only slightly 
more than the regular trees are re- 
ceiving, also giving the backward 
trees in addition a small amount of 
barnyard manure. 

As to manner in which it should be 
applied, dig down and trace out a 
root and broadcast as far from the 
tree as the roots are feeding, working 
it into the ground with a hoe unless 
rains follow the application. 





Dieback 

Question: I have a small grove of 
young trees, set out in January, 1920, 
in which a number of trees are show- 
ing signs of “dieback.” Should I 
treat these trees with bluestone, and 
if so at what time, how should the 
bluestone be applied and what quan- 
tity should I use per tree? 

A. H. M. 

Answer: Before accepting as an 
absolute fact that bluestone is a 
cureall for dieback, think it would be 
best to remember that citrus dieback 
is acknowledged by our best author- 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Urges Organization to Secure 
Lower Rates 


The time has now come when the 
carriers handling the transportation 
of Florida perishable products should 
be asked for some readjustment of 
freight rates. This is the opinion of 
F. L. Skelly of Orlando, manager of 
the American Fruit Growers Inc., who 
favors organization of the growers 
and shippers of Florida in a form 
which will enable them to present a 
united front in asking for the relief 
which he says is generally conceded 
to be necessary. 

Citrus fruits are paying the highest 
freight revenue per car of any com- 
modity carried by transportation 
companies, according to Bulletin 23,- 
157 of the Bureau of Statistics of 





the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which shows the freight revenue 
per car on citrus fruits paid during 
1922 to have been $480.34. This is 
even higher than the revenue paid by 
base bullion (from which gold and sil- 
ver coins are made) which at the 
same time paid a freight revenue of 
$461.79. As against this high revenue 
on citrus fruits, fresh meat paid only 
$184.37, while poultry paid $382.67, al- 
most $100 per car less than citrus 
fruits. Fresh fruits, other than cit- 
rus, produced revenue of $25.70 per 
car while fresh vegetables produced 
$338.16. These are averages cover- 
ing the movement of these products 
from all parts of the country. One of 


F, L. SKELLY 


the interesting things, according to 
Mr. Skelly, is that citrus fruits and 
vegetables are paying several times 
the average freight charges per car 
that other commodities of vastly 
greater market value are paying. 

The National League of Commis- 
sion Merchants has launched a move- 
ment looking to the scientific read- 
justment of freight rates in such man- 
ner as to more fairly distribute the 
burden of freight charges, which it is 
felt are unnecessarily heavy upon 
fresh fruits and vegetables. Mr. Skelly 
believes that every aid possible must 
be given to this national movement 
and that because of some of the facts 
brought out with relation to citrus 
fruits there is especial necessity for 
the growers and shippers of Florida 
getting together. 

He says that recently a question- 
naire sent to a large number of cit- 
rus shipping concerns in the state 
brought response from practically all 
favoring the immediate formation of 
some suitable organization to take 
care of this important work for Flor- 
ida growers and shippers. By com- 
mon consent the matter was then re- 
ferred to L. B. Skinner of Tampa, 
who was the president of the old 
Florida Growers and Shippers League 
when it ceased to function some years 
ago. It is understood Mr. Skinner 
has the matter up with others who 
were prominent in that organization 
and that some action looking either 
to reviving the old Florida Growers 
and Shippers League or the forma- 
tion of some new organization may be 
expected shortly. Concerning this 
phase Mr. Skelly said: 

Need Organized Effort 

“It is self-evident that some form 
of orgnnized effort will be necessary 
if we are to obtain the attention 
from the carriers or the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which the sit- 
uation deserves. I do not believe any 
single concern or group of shippers 
may adequately represent Florida in 
this important matter. We should 
have an organization which will com- 
prehend seventy-five per cent or more 
of the tonnage, and in addition we 
should have the membership of the 
greatest possible number of growers 
who are, of course, most vitally con- 
cerned. To such an organization we 
are willing to pledge our very best 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Strictly Fire Proof. In the center 
of everything. 
Rates: 
With private bath $2.50up. Without bath $2 up 


HOTEL SEMINOLE 


Chas. B. Griner, Manager 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 
Magazine 


wants a local representative in every town 
in the citrus sections of Florida, and we 
offer very attractive terms. Agents can 
make good money in spare time represent- 
ing this magazine. Besides being profitable, 
the work is pleasant for men, women, boys 
or girls. 
Address, 


Circulation Department 
P. O. Box 1254 
Tampa, Fla. 
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Florida East Coast Railway Co. 


Flagler System 
Industrial Department 
Associated Land Companies’ Officers 


Model Land Company-_-__--~-- J. E. Ingraham, President 
W. R. Kenan, Jr., Vice-President 


Chuluota Company ------ Sidney Harrison, Sec’y.-Treas. 
Cc. S. Brumley, Asst. Sec’y.-Treas. 


Perrine Grant Land Co. _--- J. D. Ingraham, Sales Agent 


In the Lake Worth Drainage District, in Palm Beach 
County the Model Land Company has a large acreage. 
A large part of this land is well adapted to the success- 
ful growing of oranges, grapefruit pineapples, and most 
of the commercial sub-tropical fruits grown in Florida. 
At present there is a big acreage being prepaged for 
these crops. 

Chuluota Company has exceptionally fine residential 
property, as well as agricultural and grove land for sale, 
in a beautiful, high, pine, rolling, fresh-water lake re- 
gion of Seminole County. Climate conditions are fine in 
this locality the year round. 

All the land companies will sell in large or small tracts 
cash or terms. Their lands are situated in all the East 
Coast counties, principally in the following: Monroe, 
Dade, Broward, Palm Beach, St. Lucie, Osceola, Sem- 
inole Flagler and St. Johns. 


For definite information and particulars, write the 
Main Office or Local Agents. 


Local Agents 


OI St. Augustine, Fla. 
Ci) ey MNO anisdigsidiaiicebiccasaiaigtegaimiabn tea Chuluota, 
Tes ME i sncieat ncdecttiacicidennbemeacninaiaiietdedaeiaad Ft. Pierce, 
J. B. MeDonalé Co. .............. West Palm Beach, 
Be Gra. SD a ncniaiccesininaienincecicicciashandadiamnaiasishaeniatanaiaanital 
Pe GF POREED <ncccncsnennstnietenmennaniall 
bE ME | cttind nncndincinemmitiadesamicmaeamanl 
Sst 2 WI. sche cea caaaiacaeinlamegielatdeiaan 
hd EE - <<eninitetcicsmcpeennindbeiapiinsiinnias Kenansville, 
A. R. Livingstone (Cape Sable Lands)_..Hemestead, 


Main Offices: City Building, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Jacksonville Office: 239 West Forsythe Street. 


Let Us Supply Your 


Printing Needs 


For Grove, Packing House, Count- 
ing Room of Factory. Our equip- 
ment is complete, our service prompt 
and satisfactory and our prices rea- 


sonable. 


Bartow Printing Co., 


A. G. Mann, Mgr. 
Bartow, Florida 


Owned and operated by The Citrus Industry 
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Interdependence of Industry 


Many agencies are actively engaged 
in scientific research, in practical ap- 
plication of theory and in directing 
propaganda for the development of 
better shipping containers and in pro- 
motion of better grading and packing 
as a distinct constructive and protec- 
tive service for the elimination of a 
great unnecessary waste in shipping 
and marketing. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture, through its Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, is promoting 
grading and packing rales for fruits 
and vegetables and is conducting in- 
vestigation for extension of package 
standardization. Through the forests 
products laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
it is conducting tests of strength of 
materials and construction of pack- 
ages. The United States Department 
of Commerce and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, in 
conjunetion with associations and 
manufacturers, representative of the 
industry, are actively engaged in pro- 
moting simplification in production 
and standardization for conservation 
of material, elimination of waste and 
lessened cost of production and dis- 
tribution. 

Quite recently the American Rail- 
way Association through its Contain- 
er Bureau has started out a staff of 
trained engineers to examine into 
the cause of damage claims that now 
grievously burden the railroads and 
maintain the high rate of freight 
charged for transporting perishables. 
The need for concerted action to elim- 
inate this unnecessary waste is evi- 
denced by a report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, recently pub- 
lished for the first time, of the com- 
parative revenue per net ton to the 
railroads on separate commodities. 

Except for poultry and eggs, citrus 
fruits bore the highest rate per ton 
per mile of all commodities during 
the year 1922. Since the weight per 
eubic foot of the fruit is perhaps ten 
times greater than live poultry, it is 
evident that a condition exists that 
requires further investigation and 
remedies promptly applied. 

Recommendations will be made 
based on the findings of the Freight 
Container Bureau for changes in spec- 
ifications and incorporation in tariffs 
ef revisions found desirable from an 
economic standpoint. The result of 
these efforts should be to greatly les- 


in Florida 


By Russell W. Bennett 


sen loss and reduce freight rates, but 
there will need to be concessions 
made in the interest of harmony be- 
fore the viewpoilit of separate inter- 
ests) may be coordinated and incorpo- 
rated into tariffs applicable over any 
considerable area. 

Preliminary reports from engineers 
in the field indicate that next to 
rough handling, the greatest loss in 
the movement of citrus fruits results 
from inefficient nailing of the tops, 
due to the use of the wrong type of 
nail, too few nails, and careless driv- 
ing. The machine assembly of parts 
has generally been found satisfactory, 
Next in order appears to be the re- 
sult of faulty inspection of head 
frames in the factories, which has 
permitted the marketing of crates 
where automatic nailing machines 
have not properly functioned. The im- 
press of the hammer, it is reported, is 
found where there is no nail, or where 
the nail has been bent over, and in a 
few instances where the nails used 
were not of the full length as required 
by standard specifications. 

A recognition of unity of interest 
that exists between the package man- 
ufacturer, the shipper and the carrier, 
and an earnest effort to overcome the 
separate existing defects will do 
much to overcome the economic waste 
and occasional discord. 

Industrial interdependence has 
been defined as “helping the other 
fellow to help you.” The success of 
“the other fellow” is often the mea- 
sure of our own profit. Often it is a 
lack of understanding of problems, 
some of them our own, but more often 
the “other fellows” which creates 
friction and the lack of coordination 
which hinders progress. 

We are, all of us, seeking profit—of 
one sort or another—and most of us 
admit a preference for the dollar de- 
nominator, since-it is conveniently 
convertible, but most of us fall short 
of reasonable expectations—because 
of a lack of coordination. 

We have now, in Florida, an un- 
usual need for an understanding of 
the principles of interdependence ex- 
isting between related interests, parts 
of one big industry, that, lacking co- 
hesion, may result disastrously to 
many factors and bankrupt factories. 

The interests of the grower and 
shipper is indissolubly linked with the 
grower of timber and the manufac- 


turer of crates, all are dependent on 
the railroads, and the railroads, the 
distributors and the marketing agen- 
cies may not long exist without main- 
tenance of production of fruits and 
vegetables and packages for their 
marketing. 

An adequate supply of packages at 
an equable price is a vital factor that 
must be given serious consideration. 
A consistent profit must be assured 
the manufacturers if quality and quan- 
tity is maintained and marketing con- 
ditions are to be improved. Any ar- 
tificial depression of price, any tem- 
porary advantage forced by purchas- 
ers must react and will inevitably re- 
sult in a higher level to provide 
against bankruptcy of the individual 
and a short supply. 

There are more than enough mills 
adequately equipped and with ample 
supply of timber to furnish local 
needs for many years to come, not: 
withstanding the great increase in 
package requirements confidently ex- 
pected, for manufacturers looking to 
future needs have made large invest- 
ment in timber and supported mea- 
sures for reforestation. Their busi- 
ness is peculiarly hazardous and car- 
rying costs are cumulatively very bur- 
densome. The inefficiency and high 
cost of labor, the appalling shortage 
of labor growing more acute every 
day, has necessitated the investment 
of large sums in improved automatic 
machinery, and the discarding of the 
old, as a protective measure and for 
economy in production. 

Timber, wire, nails, cordage and all 
other things that go into the produc- 
tion of crates, as well as transporta- 
tion rates have advanced beyond the 
comprehension of all not in touch 
with the situation, and all of these 
factors must be given consideration. 

Evolutionists may preach the doc- 
trine of the survival of the fittest, and 
economists may dwell upon the the- 
ory of the law of supply and demand, 
but the theorist that advances the 
plea that “a box is a box,” in the long 
run is going to discover the fact that 
he is not going to get a better pack- 
age than he pays for, nor will the in- 
dustry be assured of a greater supply 
than will develop a profit in produc- 
tion. 

There must be recognition of the 
right to profit in proportion to legiti- 
mate effort, properly directed and in 





? 


proportion to the investment and the 
hazards of the business, and a realiza- 
tion on the part of buyers that any 
concerted action to depress prices 
below a figure that will realize a fair 
profit must need result in a short sup- 
ply. As long as commercial veneer 
brings a higher price on the market 
than finished packages, individual 
manufacturers cannot in justice to 
themselves and their stockholders 
continue to make and store packages 
when the price of the package may 
be slashed without discrimination. 

Qualtiy, rather than price, should 
be a first consideration of the buyer, 
for the package is recognized as an 
index of the quality of the contents 
and effects sale at a price enough 
higher than the average to cover the 
whole package cost. Cheap packages 
are generally expensive at any price. 

“Better Packages for Florida’s Bet- 
ter Fruit” might well be adopted as 
a slogan of the intertwined interests 
that constitute Florida’s biggest as- 
set. 

Let us heed a bit of the philosophy 
of Confucius: 

“Is there one word which may 
serve as a rule of practice for all 
one’s life? Is not Reciprocity such a 
word? What you do not want done 
to yourself, do not do to others.” 


NAME NEW MANAGER 
OF POLK EXCHANGE 





Cc. C. Commander, for ten years 
manager of the Florence Villa Fruit 
Growers’ Association, and well known 
to the fruit growers of Polk county, 
has been named to succeed Charles 
H. Walker as manager of the Polk 
County Citrus Sub-Exchange. Mr. 
Walker resigned to become manager 
of the Exchange Supply Company with 
headquarters in Tampa. Mr. Com- 
mander has assumed his new duties. 


WHERE WE GET FIGS AND DATES 





Commercial importance, production 
and trade in figs and dates are cov- 
ered in a survey just completed by 
the foodstuffs division of the United 
States Department of Commerce sum- 
ming up all available and up-to-date 
data which would likely be of inter- 
est to the commercial handler of these 


products. Between 80 and 90 million | 


pounds of figs and dates are imported 
into the United States annually. This 
bulletin may be secured from the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce or any of its district coopera- 
tive offices. 


Keep the hog wallows clean this 
summer and prevent a constant source 
of cholera infection. 
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The Citrus Fruit Crate 
Supply 


More than 20,000,000 boxes will be required to market the next Florida 
Citrus Fruit crop. The movement has grown from 3,000 car loads in 
1903 to nearly 45,000 car loads in 1923. It has doubled within the last 
five years, and fifty million boxes a year is contemplated in the not far 
distant future. 


The production of containers has kept abreast with the increase in 
requirements—through the installation of automatic machinery and the 
introduction of mass production methods. 


Now that there is general recognition of the approaching shortage of 
timber supply and a very definite present scarcity of labor and steel mill 
products, both prime requisites of production greatly advanced in price, 
there is urgent need for co-operation to assure balanced production and 
an equable price. 


Out of the need for production economies has grown the idea of 
Industrial Simplification—in which Standard Container Manufacturers 
are pioneers in the crate industry. The essence of Simplification in Pro- 
duction is Standardized or Mass Production—as exemplified in the man- 
ufacture of Florida Citrus Crates. 


Mass production, however, is inefficient unless continuous, so, also, is 
labor unless trained to the job and assured of regular employment. 


If QUALITY is not sacrificed and QUANTITY is assured, MILLS 
MUST BE OPERATED CONTINUOUSLY AT NORMAL CAPACITY. 
“Shut-downs” are economically unsound. Trained crews are valuable 
assets, expensive to replace. 


So, also, is wrong, the practice of making contracts based on any other 
factor than the current cost of production. If manufacturers are to ren- 
der a satisfactory service and remain in business, they must have a 
profit consistent with the hazards of the industry. 


Manufacturers are not bankers. Many of them with large investment 
in plant and timber are burdened with constant, cumulative costs an¢ 
are not in position to manufacture continuously, nor have they the facil- 
ities to store, to meet the requirements of a seasonal demand so greatly 
increased. 


PACKING HOUSE STORAGE FACILITIES SHOULD BE UTILIZED 
TO CAPACITY TO STORE THE BULK OF REQUIREMENTS AGAINST 
PROBABLE LABOR AND CAR SHORTAGES, AND TO KEEP THE 
MILLS CONSTANTLY EMPLOYED. 


“Tis better to be safe than sorry.” 


For illustrated specifications of “Standard Containers” and 
Directory of Member-Mills, address: STANDARD CONTAIN- 
ER MANUFACTURERS, 117 West Forsythe St., Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


The Association does not engage in sales and distribution. Inquiries for prices 
should be addressed to the manufacturers. 
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CONTROL DISEASES OF 
GRAPES BY APPLYING 
A BORDEAUX MIXTURE 


The grape is growing in popularity 
in Florida, and from every indication 
it will so continue. Persons who have 
made investments in this industry 
have good reasons to be encouraged, 
according to those who have made a 
close study of this plant. 

There are certain diseases of the 
grape, but when it is known that all 
these diseases can be controlled, prac- 
tically, it is hard to believe that this 
information should prevent the wide 
growing of the plant. 

The worst diseases of the grape in 
Florida are downy mildew, anthrac- 
nose and black rot, and all of them 
can be controlled in summer by spray- 
ing with Bordeaux mixture, according 
to specialists of the Florida College 
of Agriculture. It pays to spray be- 
fore the diseases appear, or at least 
before they become established. 

Downy mildew is particularly active 
when the air is warm and moist, and 
may injure in a very short time any 
of the softer parts of the vine, par- 
ticularly the leaves, shoots and fruit. 
It first appears as yellowish spots on 
the leaves. The fungous growth con- 
sists principally of white web-like 
threads on the lower side of the 
leaves. These threads bear spores 
which soon ripen and scatter to all 
parts of the vineyard. 

When young fruit is attacked by 
downy mildew the disease appears as 
a brownish spot which later becomes 
gray and downy. When older fruit is 
attacked, it is at first soft, wrinkled 
and brownish. Later it shrivels up in- 
to a blackish hard mass, being covered 
with the white powdery-like fungus. 
Spray with a 4-4-50 Bordeaux mixture 
to control. 

Anthracnose is often called “bird’s- 
eye rot” because of the appearance 
of infected grapes. It attacks young 
shoots and leaves, producing sunken 
dark brown spots which crack when 
old. On immature fruit the spots are 
usually brown with a reddish margin. 
The spot gradually enlarges until the 
fruit hardens and wrinkles. Bordeaux 
mixture is the remedy. 

Black rot causés poor setting of 
fruit on the Scuppernong. Whitish, 
soft spots may appear on the fruit 
when attacked. The berry. dries, 
shrivels and becomes hard. Spray 
with Bordeaux mixture. 


PLENTY OF BANANAS 
All records for banana exports from 


Nicaragua have been shattered by 
the April and May shipments of 331,- 
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491 and 317,006 stems, respectively. 
Consul Heard, Bluefields, states in a 
report to the Department of Com- 
merce that if shipments continue at 
the same rate during the present 
month an exceptional record of about 


one million stems will be established. 
Only a few years ago the total annual 
but 


shipments amounted to about 


$90,000 stems. 


o 


IMPROVEMENTS AT SEBRING 


An Administration building to 
house the offices of the Sebring Cit- 
rus Growers’ Association, and four 
coloring rooms, each with a capacity 
of 800 boxes, will be built by the as- 
sociation this summer and completed 
in time for use by the start of the 
1923-24 citrus shipping season. 


WRITE TODAY 


FOR YOUR COPY 


Live, interesting and readable, the PACKING HOUSE 
NEWS is a favorite magazine everywhere with thous- 


ands of 
vegetables. 


growers, 


packers and shippers of fruits and 


Replete with valuable information, profusely illustrated, 
it deals with problems of packing and marketing as no 
other journal in the world. 

You will find it so informative and essential to your 
business that you will want to keep a permanent file. 
10 cents per copy, $1.00 per year, free sample awaits your 


asking. 


Skinner Packing House News 
Gulf Avenue Dunedin, Florida. 
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Tampa, Fla. 
TOP O’ THE TOWN 


300 Rooms With Baths 


THE CENTER OF TAMPA 
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A Cheerful Welcome 
Awaits You 
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Corner Building 
Every Room Outside 
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T. W. RAMSEY 


LUMBER 
HOUSE AND BUILDERS SUPPLIES 
WINDOWS AND DOORS 


We ship large or small orders 


17th St. and 6th Ave, 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Phone 51-219 
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No. 1 


A Brief Outline of Citrus 
Pests 


Rust Mite and Red Spider 


THE RUST MITE is the third 
most destructive pest of the Citrus 
Grove. It is very small, hardly vis- 
ible to the eye, but its presence can 
be quickly ‘recognized by the dusty, 
powdery appearance on the leaves 
and fruit of your citrus trees. Under 
a microscope the RUST MITE is light 
yellow, wedge-shaped, with four short 
legs in front and two small lobes on 
the posterior end. 

The eggs of the adult female will 
hatch in four or five days in summer 
and about ten or twelve days after 
hatching, egg-laying will begin again 
so that an enormous number of these pests can develop 
in a very short time to attack your fruit and thereby 
your pocketbook. 

County and State authorities recommend FREE 
SULPHUR as the most efficient medium of control for 
the RUST MITE. “ANCHOR” BRAND VELVET 
FLOWERS OF SULPHUR 100% PURE is the highest 
grade free sulphur on the market. It is really a dusting 
sulphur, containing no inert material, and when dusted 
upon the leaves and fruit of the citrus tree oxidizes over 
a period of several days causing a fumigation process 
which means death to the mites. 





RED SPIDER can be recognized by the webby sub- 
stance on the under side of the leaf. The cycle of the 
RED SPIDER varies from twelve to thirty-six days. 
The same control measures recommended for the RUST 
MITE apply to RED SPIDER. 

Write for circulars ‘Relative Values of Dusting Sul- 
phurs” and “Truth About Sublimed Sulphur.” 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
711 Scanlan Bldg., Houston, Texas. 
Florida Distributors: 
Cnease & COMPANY .nncnancconccsemetenenee, ia. 


CS. = EE ite i ew Tampa, Fla, 
WiewsGn. INSSCUCIOS “COiihs ick Sennen Apopka Fla, 


Next month ‘*Mildew”’ 








Farmers’ and Fruit 
Crowers’ Week 
August 6-11, 1923 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
GAINESVILLE 


A full week of instruction, pleasure and vacation. 
Citrus problems will be featured. Emphasis on 
Growing Better Fruit. Instructional program on 
Live Stock, Fruit and other crops. Special features 
of interest each day. 


Entertainment consisting of music and popular 
Addresses. A free for all picnic at a delightful 
bathing resort. An excellent Home Economics pro- 
gram for women. Board and room on the Campus 
at $1.00 per day. Accommodations will be provided 
for the entire family to spend a vacation with your 
friends at the Agricultural College. You will have 
a good time if you come. 


Ask your County or Home Demonstration Agent 
for the program in detail, or write 


THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
Gainesville, Fla. 


A. A. Murphree, Pres. 


Wilmon Newell, Dean. 
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Do Not Delay Any Longer in 
Placing Your Order for 
Citrus Stock for Fall 
and Winter 
Planting 
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For several years we have been unable to supply 
the great demands for our citrus stock. 












The demand for our stock is increasing daily, and 
it is our desire to fill all orders complete. 


WE URGE GROWERS to let us have their orders 
as early as possible, that they may be assured of 
their complete requirements for their Fall and Win- 
ter plantings. The indications are from our book- 
ings to date that we will not be able to supply the 
increasing demands for our Citrus Stock again this 
year. 


Wartmann Nursery Company 
Ocala, Florida 


Write for price list and information on the fa- 
mous “WANURCO” Tangerine. 
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Advertising Florida 


Florida came in for her full share 
of advertising at the recent Realtors’ 
Convention in Cleveland, Ohio. The 
Daily Realtor, a publication issued 
during the four days of the conven- 
tion by the Orange County and Or- 
lando delegations, gives the following 
items of interest concerning Florida’s 
activity at the convention: 

Florida is evident on every hand in 
Cleveland these days, no other state 
is half so conspicuous. Hundreds of 
Floridians, former Ohioans, are in the 
city attending the National Conven- 
tion of Realty Boards and visiting 
w:th the home folks again. 

Nearly sixty per cent of the folks 
who have settled and developed cen- 
tral Florida came from the great state 
of Ohio and when it was announced 
that the Realtors Convention would 
be held in Cleveland June 27-30 folks 
turned their eyes this way. 

Special Train From Florida 

A solid trainload of delegates and 
friends came from Florida for this 
Convention headed by State President 
Ernest L. Hill and State Secretary J. 
L. Wallace. The delegation of men is 
especially costumed, wearing blue 
coats with white trousers and shoes, 
,and special hats made in Florida they 
make a fine appearance in spite of the 
heat which is so much more intense 
here than in Florida. 

Spending Special Money 

The Floridians are spending lots of 
money in Cleveland this week but it 
is no common money; while it was 
not made in Florida it sure has been 
dressed up with attractively printed 
bands around each bill which is spent 
here. Every Florida dollar “shrieks” 
the fact as it passes from hand to 
hand. 

Not satisfied with ordinary publicity 
stunts, Orange County and Orlando 
are printing a daily paper for the 
four days of the convention. Four 
pages each day brimful of interesting 
information about the convention, the 
addresses, reports and features. And 
there are interesting cartoon pictures 
of convention leaders and facts and 
“near” facts about them. Two pages 
each day are devoted to facts, feature 
stories and cuts of Orlando and Or- 
ange County. It is proving to be a 
great publicity feature and is being 
complimented on every hand. 

The two most prominent places in 
the exhibition hall are occupied by 
Florida exhibits well and interestingly 
arranged. The first thing that greets 
the eye as one enters the hall is the 
sign “Orange County, Florida,” made 
with oranges, the booth tastefully 


decorated with Spanish air moss, at- 
tractive pictures and a large products 
map of Orange County showing what 
is produced in each section of this 
great central Florida county. Copies 
of The Orlando Magazine, Orange 
Echoes, The Winter Garden Herald 
and The Daily Realtor are being hand- 
ed out. The fine location and ar- 
rangement of the booth is the work of 
Harry Maurer of Orlando who has 
indeed distinguished himself. 

Next to the Orange County and Or- 
lando exhibit is the space occupied by 
the Golden Ring Orange Groves Co., 


of Tampa, backing the Orange County 
space is the fine exhibit of Polk Coun- 
ty arranged by Forrest Caldwell of 
Bartow, and Davenport and the Holly 
Hill Groves are next with an attrac- 
tive exhibit in charge of Frank W. 
Crisp. Miami has a large space in 
which she has erected an elaborate 
Spanish patio; she has a beach scene 
and is passing out 10,000 cocoanuts as 
souvenirs. 

There is no doubt in the minds of 
any at the convention here that Flor- 
ida has arrived and with a bang that 
startled the natives. Everyone has 
his hat off to Florida and the wonder- 
ful Florida get-together and booster 
spirit. They all want the recipe. 


both! 


—from ONE plant 


N° need now to pay double for electric light and 

engine power. You can get both from one plant 
at one cost with the Fairbanks-Morse Double- 
Duty Home Light Plant. 

At the same time that this remarkably efficient 
plant is storing up electricity in the battery, .the 
engine power also will run individual machines or 
a line shaft driving a number of machines. 


Famous “Z” Engine Used 

The Fairbanks-Morse Plant is simple in design, 
carefully built, easily accessible. Requires little at- 
tention. There are no hidden intricacies. The fa- 
mous “Z” Engine is combined with an equally 
sturdy, dependable generator and a long-lived, 
16-cell, 32-volt storage battery. 

A nation-wide dealer organization assures constant 
maintenance of satisfactory performance from any 
Fairbanks-Morse Product. 

Booklet Sent on Request 

Know all the advantages of this simpler 
plant which combines both electric light 
and engine power. Write for booklet. 

FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers 


Chicago 


Also ask for a Home Water Plant Book. See how 
easily you can have running water in your home. 


Double Duty 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
HOME LIGHT PLANT. 
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Controlling Poultry Lice 


By J. R. Watson 





The poultry louse is one of the most 
annoying pests of poultry. It is a bit- 
ing insect and feeds around the bases 
of the feathers, on scales and other 
refuse matter from the skin of the 
chicken. It should not be confused 
with the blood-sucking mite. Unlike 
the mite, the chicken louse lives on 
the fowl constantly. It injures the 
chicken chiefly by irritation as it 
crawls over the skin. It is particu- 
larly injurious to young chickens un- 
able to dust themselves thoroughly, 
and to the setting hen which should 
not be forced to leave the nest for 
that purpose. 

Even if the lousy hen does not de- 
sert the nest, she is liable to become 
restless and break the eggs, or spend 
much of her time standing and thus 
chill the eggs. Although more likely 
to become abundant on the setting 
hen, chicken lice often become so an- 
noying on laying hens as to reduce 
seriously the output of eggs. 

Sodium Flouride is Effective 

Perhaps the best powder to use as 
a control measure is sodium fluoride. 
Its value for this purpose was first 


mixture. This remedy is cheap, effi- 
cient and easily applied. 

Another good mixture for killing 
lice is called Lawry lice powder. It 
consists of 2 parts of gasoline mixed 
with 1 part of crude carbolic acid. 
Plaster of paris is then worked in 
until all the liquid is absorbed. This 
is allowed to dry and is then rubbed 
on the fowls. 

To destroy lice in the poultry house 
spray with kerosene or better, crude 
petroleum. Make three applications 
about a week apart, and follow with 
air-slaked lime. 

Dusts Are Important 

One important condition in control- 
ling chicken lice is to give the fowls 
abundant opportunity to dust them- 
selves. For this purpose, dust, air- 
slaked lime, ashes, or any light, 
dusty material is suJtable. Fresh, 
slightly damp (but not wet) earth 
in which to scratch or dust should be 
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always available. 
Several Kinds of Lice Affect Chickens 
Of the several kinds of lice that 
that commonly attack chickens, one 
crawls over the skin, especially under 
the wings on the posterior part of the 
body, but seldom gets on the feathers. 
Another is a feather mite and is some- 
what smaller than the body louse. 
Another common louse, particularly 
injurious to young chickens, attacks 
the head and is called the head louse. 
It is best controlled perhaps by greas- 
ing the head liberally with lard. 
Chicken mites, which are sucking 
parasites, may be killed by a liberal 
use of flowers of sulphur on the fowls 
and about the house. 


Give the pigs plenty of water and 
shade thruout the warm months. Both 
are essential to the best health and 
growth of the animals. 


Don’t forget to guard. your health. 
Many diseases start from causes that 
might easily be removed. 


Why Waste Money on Costly 


a Equipment? 


Two men, a team and a $300 
outfit are NOT necessary in 
keeping your orchards, garden 
or vineyard free from insect 
pests. U.S. government farms 
are leading the way to more 
economical equipment. Your 
Uncle Sam, as well as others, 
numbering over 


20,000 Save Money with the 
American Beauty Dust Sprayer 


It costs but $25. Easily carried 
like a knapsack. It throws the 
CALISPRAY dust to the top of a 25-foot tree. Most sub- 
stantially made of rust-proof galvanized steel. Every part 
interchangeable. Bearings accurately machined. Works 
easy. Cannot clog. Gives greatest satisfaction. 


Calispray Dust-—the Sure Pest Killer 


Comes in cans sealed under our own seal. We guarantee it 
to be absolutely perfect in pest control. A fine cloud-like 
powder spray reaching every leaf on all sides when used with 
American Beauty sprayer. One man thus equipped can do 
the work of two men and a team using the ordinary wet spray 
and do the work even better. 


recognized by the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. The powder has been much 
used in Florida and has been found ef- 
fective. It may be used alone on the 
hen, or may be mixed with flour to 
lessen the amount required. Although 
rather expensive, about 50 cents a 
pound, the amount needed for each 
chicken is so little that the cost is 
small. The substance keeps well in a 
dry place, and a pound will answer 
the needs of a small flock for many 
months. Any surplus may be dusted 
into the corners of the pantry or cup- 
board to kill roaches and ants. 

Sodium “fluoride is most econom- 
ically applied to fowls by the pinch 
method: that is, a pinch of the pow- 
der is dusted on the head, one under 
each wing, one on each thigh, one 
around the vent, one around the 
breast and two on the back. 

Other Good Remedies 

Another effective remedy has been 
developed by the Connecticut Experi- 
ment Station. It is a mixture of 1 
part of mercurial ointment, also 
called “blue ointment,” and 1 or 2 
parts of vaseline. These are mixed 
thoroughly and a bit the size of a pea 
is rubbed on the fowl under the wings 
and about the vent. It is not neces- 
sary, nor even desirable, to rub it over 
the entire fowl, as the lice are rest- 
less insects and in crawling over the 
fowls they are sure to get into the 





Send Your Name on a Postal, and receive our free booklet on 
What, When and How to Spray. Write today. Orders in 
South will gladly be filled by 


E, O. Painter Fertilizer Company 


Jacksonville, Florida 





What Will Next Season 
For the Serious Considep 


A F fe With the biggest citrus crop in Florida's history daily coming 

nearer realization and with a large citrus production in Cal- 
ifornia probable also, the growers here are justified in considering carefully 
the prospects for next season's marketing. 


A FG Talk of possible overproduction has been rife in one quarter 

or another ever since Florida’s citrus crop first reached the 
mark of two millions of boxes. It has up to now not been justified. There 
is no cause now for alarm. 


A F c. Yet every thinking grower and shipper realizes that the 
problems of marketing increase in the proportion that the in- 

crease of production bears to the consuming power of the markets open to 

distribution. 


A F * More markets will need to be opened to take care of further 

increases in production, and consumption must be stimulated 
in established markets. The problem roughly speaking, is to assure two 
oranges, or two grapefruit, being consumed where one was consumed a 
short time ago. 


AFG It can be done, we believe. 


A FG Carefully calculated advertising to consumers, plus modern, 
intensive methods of marketing, can do much if given oppor- 
tunity to perform for the benefit of growers. 


American Fruit Grog 
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sing? Being Some Thoughts 
eation of Florida Growers 









A F c. But good advertising and good salesmanship may not be ex- 
pected to benefit those who fail to take advantage of such 
modern aids to distribution. 


A F G Good fruit, well graded, carefully packed, properly identified 

and advertised to consumers has been a substantial asset to 
Florida, and to the growers who produced it, during the past season. The 
things which make it desirable to purchasers will increase in importance as 
production further increases. 


A F CG Widespread distributing tacilities, which are not dependent up- 
on the consumption in comparatively a few markets, also will 
show increasing importance. 


A Fi G Thinking citrus growers who consider the situation inevitably 

must conclude that to obtain best results in the future it is 
going to be necessary for them to offer desirable fruit in a desirable package, 
fully identified, and for which a detinite demand has been created with the 
consuming public. Also it must be distributed in such manner as to take 
full advantage of all possible selling opportunities not depending upon the 
limited possibilities of a limited selling field. 





A F of Having reached this logical conclusion, they likewise must be- 

lieve that only through the services of a large and capably di- 
rected organization commanding most comprehensive market information 
can they expect to obtain fullest results. 


overs Inc. Orlando 
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World Trade in Agricultural Products 


In view of the inquiries received by 
the Department of Commerce as to 
the character of the investigation now 
being carried out under the authority 
of Congress with regard to the ex- 
port market for agricultural products 
the following statement of the work 
undertaken is given simply for infor- 
mation: 

The Department of Commerce is 
actively pushing its study of worbkd 
trade in agricultural products as au- 
thorized by the last Congress. The 
committee appointed by Secretary 
Hoover consisting of representatives 
of agricultural organizations, well- 
known exporters, agricultural econo- 
mists and financiers, met recently and 
outlined the plan of the investigation, 
which is being carried out in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The personnel of this commit- 
tee is as follows: 

Sydney Anderson, Member of Con- 
gress, Lanesboro, Minn. 

T. C. Atkeson, The National Grange, 
Washington, D. C. 

Julius Barnes, President, U. S. 
Ghamber of Commerce, Washington, 
Dd. C. 

Charles 8. Barrett, Farmers Union, 
Union City, Ga. 

James F. Bell, flour miller, Minne. 
apolis, Minn. 

Joseph A. Broderick, Vice-President 
National Bank of Commerce, New 
York, N. Y. 

J. G. Brown, American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Cc. W. Hunt, American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, Des Moines, lowa. 

W. G. Jamison, American Farm Bu 
réau Federation, La Veta, Colo. 

Julius Klein, Director, Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

George McFadden, Cotton Exporter, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ralph Merritt, Pres., California Rat- 
sin and Rice Assn., San Francisco, 
Calif. ° 

Adolph Miller, Member Federal Re- 
serve Board, Washington, D. C. 

Alonzo E. Taylor, Director, Food 
Research Institute, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Calif. 

H. C. Taylor, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

G. F. Warren, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Carl Williams, Pres., American Cot- 
ton Growers Exchange, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Thomas Wilson, Pres., Institute of 
American Meat Packers, Chicago, III. 


Investigation 


Three phases of the work have been 
outlined. The first is a statistical 
study designed to give a background 
of fact with regard to our trade in 
these products. It is proposed to 
show how our trade compares with 
the trade in other countries and the 
present trends compared with those 
in the prewar years. This work will 
also show in detail where our exports 
have been going, where the exports of 
our competing countries go and where 
the principal consuming countries get 
their supplies. The changes that 
have occurred since the war will be 
part:cularly emphasized. 

A second phase of this work will 
deal with market practices: Questions 
of the supply of credit in relation to 
the demand for it, how exporters are 
financing their operations, questions 
of transportation, storage, warehous- 
ing, port charges, ocean freight and 
insurance rates, packing, distribution 
in foreign countries, etc., are being 
studied. For this work, detailed in- 
quiries are being made of exporters, 
merchants and bankers in this coun- 
try. The facts obtained in this way 
are being supplemented by inquiries 
conducted by the foreign staff of the 
Department of Commerce, among im- 
porters and bankers in the principal 
foreign markets. We are still in the 
process of readjustment from the 
changes wrought by the war. The 
committee believes that a clear state- 
ment of what progress has been made 
and what changes are still needed will 
very materially assist in further re- 
adjustments. In all of this work, it 
is proposed to emphasize the compar- 
ison of present methods with those 
formerly used and to analyze as far as 
possible the meaning of the changes. 
Among other things, it is proposed to 
study the various schemes that have 
been proposed since the war for the 
stabilization and promotion of trade 
by European countries and to point out 
the successes or failures which have 
attended them. 

A third phase of this work is a stu- 
dy of general economic conditions in 
the industrial area of western Europe 
which forms the chief market for our 
agricultural products. The committee 
believes that it is essential that our 
agricultural producers and those en- 
gaged in handling agricultural prod- 
ucts should have some picture of 
what present conditions are and how 
changes are likely to affect our mar- 
ket for these products. With the 
present changing conditions in Eu- 


rope it is impossible to predict the 
future, but it is possible to sum up 
present conditions and the possible 
effect of certain changes. For this 
purpose, the Department has detailed 
some of its best men in the European 
field, who, by reason of their long and 
intimate contact with these problems, 
are particularly fitted to evaluate 
these conditions. Questions which 
are being studied in this connection 
include purchasing power, productive 
ability, labor. conditions, social and 
financial stability, industrial activity, 
food and clothing requirements with 
particular reference to the industrial 
area included in Great Britain, Bel- 
gium, France, Holland and Germany. 
It is expected that reports on all of 
these lines will be completed by early 
fall and published as soon thereafter 
as possible. Summaries of the work 
will be issued as it becomes avail- 
able and it is hoped that such con- 
structive conclusions as the commit- 
tee may draw can be made public by 
next October. 


FREPARE FOR INCREASED YIELD 

Improvements and additions to the 
equipment of the packing house of 
the Owanita Citrus Growers’ Associa- 
tion, costing $3,000, are being made 
in anticipation of a 55,000 and possi- 
bly 75,000 box crop from this section 
next season. The association handled 
45,000 boxes the past season. 


A pair of rats, breeding uninter- 
ruptedly for three years, without 
deaths, will increase the rat kingdom 
by 358,709,482 individuals. The com- 
mon brown rat breeds from six to ten 
times each year and produces an av- 
erage of 10. The grain destroyed by 
them on many a farm would pay all 

> taxes. Moral: Kil’ rats. 


The State Plant Board at Gaines- 
ville can help the citrus grower in 
controlling the whitefly. For 75 cents 
plus postage, it will send a culture of 
a fungus which is sufficient to exter- 
minate the whiteflies on an acre of 
grove. 


Mark the pecan tree that is affect- 
ed with dieback so as to be able to 
recognize it in fall when pruning for 
dieback should be done. 


The strangest thing about common 
sense ig that it is not a common thing. 
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Citrus growers and their families 
| demand the Best, therefore 












Has a Particular Appeal 
“The Smile Follows the Spoon” 
You will find it on sale at some store in every town in southwest Florida 


JUST SPECIFY ““POINSETTIA” WHEN YOU BUY ICE CREAM 
Healthful, Cooling, Invigorating 


ICE CREAM | 









Manufacturing Plants at 


ST. PETERSBURG TAMPA ORLANDO 












CITRUS FRUIT BOXES 


THE 
STANDARD OF QUALITY 


We manufacture Standard Cypress Field Boxes and can furnish a 
limited number of these during the summer months to our customers 
in cars with other orange box material. We also manufacture 4-one 
Wirebound Boxes for every use. Prompt shipments will be made on 
all orders and we will appreciate an opportunity to quote you on your 
requirements. 


ARLO BOX COMPANY 


Oak, Marion County, Florida. 











Twenty-eight 


Farmers 


9 


The University of Florida, the Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, the 
Agricultural Extension Division, and 
the State Plant Board cooperating, 
will give a week (Aug. 6 to 11) to an 
intensive study on agricultural activ- 
ities such as poultry, live stock, cit- 
rus, truck crops, bees, and farm crops. 

Lectures and round table talks will 
be given by the various members of 
the University and State Plant Board 
staffs and prominent growers in the 
state. 

The following subjects, in which you 
are especially interested, will be ta- 
ken up and _ thoroughly discussed. 
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and Fruit Growers’ 


Week 


They are: the various phases of cit- 
rus fruit production such as nursery 
work, propagation, fertilization, culti- 
vation, insect pests and disease con- 
trol, together with a discussion of 
marketing. Following is a tentative 
program: 
Past History of the Citrus Industry. 
Future of the Citrus Industry in 
Florida. 
Prospective Citrus Growers. 
Citrus Growing a Paying Industry. 
1. Beginning right. 
a. Planting a seed bed. 
b. Lining out in the nursery. 
c. Root stocks. 


DR. WILMON NEWELL 
Dean College of Agriculture and Head of State Plant Board 


2. Propagation. 
a. Budding. 
b. Grafting. 
c. Bud selection. 
d. Scion rooting. 
3. Care of a nursery. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilizing. 
Insect pest and disease con- 
trol. 
Importance of nursery inspec- 
tion. 
The grove. 
Selection of the grove site. 
Preparation of the soil. 
Ctirus varieties. 
Planting and pruning. 
Cultivation and cover crops. 
Insect control 
Spraying 
Beneficial fungi 
Dusting 
g. Diseases 
Scab 
Melanose 
Foot-rot 
Die-back 
Wilt 
Citrus canker 
h. Fertilization 
rundamentals of 
fertilization 
Fertilizing the 
rrove 
Fertilizer formulae 
Commercial spraying. 
Cooperation in grove care. 
Importance of grove inspection. 
Protection of our citrus industry. 
Symposium on decay in transit 
Causes of decay 
Grower 
Shipper 
Receiver 
Carrier 
Duties of a 
foreman 
Duties of a picking crew fore- 
man 
10. Citrus news literature. 


packing house 


Success in the citrus industry de- 
pends upon knowledge. It is there- 
fore important for every grower to 
be conversant with the latest meth- 
ods pertaining to his business. The 
latest and most reliable information 
will be discussed at this meeting. 
Don’t fail to come and bring others 
with you. 

Remember the date, Aug. 6 to 11. 

Remember the place, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 
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Electric Lights, Irrigation, Running Water---No Expense for Operation 


The Couch Hydro-Electric Unit (illustrated above) is the result of several years’ study, research and experimental 
work to produce a compact, noiseless, and efficient Hydro-flectric Plant for use in connection with artesian wells or 
other sources of water power. f 

This Unit is designed to operate at 600 to 800 R. P. M. on heads from eight to twenty feet or more, consequently 
there is ample pressure left for all domestic purposes. 

Turbine parts are not affected by salt or sulphur water. The volume of water used in these turbines is usually 
about one-third of the open flow of an artesian well. 

Turbine is direct-connected to generator by a flexible self-aligning coupling, which allows the armature of the 
Gee to assume its proper magnetic centers. Both turbine and generator are mounted on one cast iron base as a 
unit. 

We manufacture these Hydro-Electric Units in capacities from 150 watts up in either 32 or 110 volts, for use on 
3-inch wells or larger, or on other sources of water power. 

Installation of these units is a very easy matter, due to their unit construction. 

The suction head of draft tube or drain is practically equal to head pressure, so that the units can be located well 
above the tail race without sacrificing any power. F 
LET YOUR ARTESIAN WELL ILLUMINATE AS WELL AS IRRIGATE 

Manufactured in any size, to give service to small and large homes, hotels and even entire resorts. 


J. M. KEELY SUPPLY COMPANY 


TAMPA Distributors FLORIDA 
Manufactured by 


COUCH MANUFACTURING CO., GRANT, FLA. 
Dealers Wanted in Every County in Florida 
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Ready 


when you need it most 


To be effective, spraying must be done not only when conditions are ripe, but 
with the proper equipment. Not to have a spray rig ready and powerful enough to 
do the job right is to risk a heavy loss. 

The fruit grower whose sprayer is Hercules equipped has dependable spraying 
power—an engine that is guaranteed, that always gives a steady pressure of 200 to 
250 pounds, and that will not go wrong when the job is half finished. 

The cost of a Hercules equipped sprayer is no more than that of less dependable 
ones. In fact the initial price of the Hercules is less than that of most standard make 
engines. 

. There is a Hercules equipped sprayer that was designed for your grove—one for 
your farm. They range in size from 14 H. P. up. 

Whatever equipment you need—concrete mixers, hoists, grading machinery, saw 
rigs, pumps, etc.,—be sure that you get It equipped with dependable, guaranteed 
Hercules power. ; 

We will gladly demonstrate the engine to you and tell you about Hercules 
equipped machinery. Or, write to us and let us give you the benefit of our experi- 
ence in the solution of your power problems. 


Coates Plumbing Supply Co. 


Distributors Hercules Engines 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 

























































Thirty 
ON THE JONES ESTATE 
By W. T. Ayers 


A suburban estate had been the 
dream of Wilkins Jones Esq. for many 
a year. A nice little plot of ground, 
some forest trees, a gulley or two and 
a small manor house of the proper ar- 
chitecture were the specifications of 
paradise so far as he was concerned. 

Well Mr. Jones had it—and liked it 
but he was tired. He had been so 
tired ever since he got it that he had 
not been able to enjoy it in the way 
he had anticipated. 

“We need three or four slaves on 
this plantation” he said to his wife 
that evening. “I’ve simply got to get 
at least one man or give up this place. 
I can’t work all day in town and do 
the things that need doing here.” 

“I thought you hired the planting 
and cultivation all done” said his wife. 

“I did on most of the place but I 
reserved the garden patch and lawn 
for myself—much needed physical ex- 
ercise. It’s too much.” 

“Well you can’t let the grass grow 
in the front yard. Some folks are 
coming out here to a house party Fri- 
day” said Mrs. Jones. “I can’t let you 
have any of my help for your farm.” 

Jones went out and looked at the 
lawn mower. How he hated it. He 
looked at the lawn. What a beauti- 
ful lawn it would be if it could be 
kept smoothly cropped. It sloped 
gently away from the house to a per- 
gola and a group of trees down near a 
rustic well. 

“It’s a peach of a lawn, but some 
field to harvest” muttered Jones. Then 
he went back to look at his_ kitchen 
garden. 

He had set aside about an acre and 
a half and planted it to the kind of 
stuff he used to get up before daylight 
to go after on the public market in 
the city. The hoe handle had bDlis- 
tered his hands. The little push cart 
cultivator he had bought had broken 
his back. The crops were growing 
but the weeds were doing better and 
he simply couldn’t catch up. And he 
wanted the place to look like a regular 
estate this week end of all times in 
the year. For some scornful city peo- 
ple were coming out to see what it 
looked like on his “frontier post”. 
Jones sat down and lit a cigarette. 

The purr of a motor roused him. His 
neighbor Billings was driving up in 
his speedster. 

“Get your clubs and get in Jones” 
he said. “We’ve got just enough day- 
light to make the course.” 

“We've got just enough daylight for 
me to mow about nineteen cuts across 
this meadow” said Jones, rising. “For 
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heaven’s sake Harry find me a work- 
ing man. I’ve got two weeks work to 
do around here before Friday night.” 


“What's all the excitement about” 
asked Billings getting out of his car. 

“T’ve got this lawn to mow and that 
one thousand acre truck patch to 
weed,, all this week” said Jones who 
explained his dilemma. 

“Well, what of it” asked Billings. 

“Just shove that thing a few miles 
and maybe you'll know,” said Jones 
pointing to his lawn mower. 

Billings looked at the mower. “Show 
me your garden” he said. Jones led 
the way. 

“Do you farm it with that” asked 
Billings pointing to the push-it-through 
cultivator standing half way down a 
row of onions. 

“Why yes, what would 
asked Jones. 

Billings mused a minute, half smiled 
and said: 

“If I’ll guarantee that you can get 
the grass out and the garden straight. 
ened up in one day will you take that 
day off tomorrow and do it?” 

“T’ll say I will” muttered Jones. 

“Then get the bats and come on 
with me” said Billings. “Let’s play 
today so you can work tomorrow.” 

“I don’t know what your scheine is 
Harry,” said Jones, “but I’m at your 
mercy,” and he got his sticks. 

The next morning Jones was up be- 
fore daylight watching for Billings 
who was going to stop in early on his 
way to town and show Jones how to 
be a real country gentleman. 

In a few minutes he heard Billings’ 
car coming up the lane and saw 
that Billings had some kind of a ma- 
chine in the tonneau. Billings stopped. 

“Help me lift this thing out of here 
will you?” he said. 

Then they unloaded a small power 
cultivator which Jones looked at with 
interest. He had often read about 
them but thought them rather imprac- 
tical. 

“What do you want to do first, mow 
the grass or weed the garden?” asked 
Billings. 

“Oh Lord, mow the 
Jones. 

“Well then pull the handle off your 
lawn mower while I take off these 
weeding hoes” said Bililngs as he 
commenced to detach the weeding 
hoes from the cultivator. 

Jones’ lawn mower was soon hooked 
up to the cultivator, which had _ so 
quickly become a grass cutting ma- 
chine. 

“Now look” said Billings. He showed 
Jones how the thing worked. “You 
know all about an automobile so this 
is pie for you sQ far as trouble is 


you use” 


grass,” said 


concerned. It'll cut your grass this 
forenoon. Then after lunch, unhitch 
the lawn mower, set on these weeding 
hoes and by night your garden will be 
a credit to any farmer.” 

That evening Billings drove into 
the Jones demesne. Jones was sit- 
ting on the porch smoking. He smiled 
as he came down to meet his friend. 

“Got time for a round tonight?” 
asked Billings. 

“Time!” said Jones, “Say I’ve had 
more time today to loaf and play than 
any day since I lived here and this is 
the first day that the work’s been all 
done up at that.” 

“You must have kept right at it— 
say, your lawn looks fine” said Bill- 
ings. 

“Me, I haven’t worked a bit, I just 
walked. That machine did it. How 
quick can I get one of them?” asked 
Jones as he put his clubs into the back 
of Billings’ car. 


Pruning is the most effective meth- 
od of controlling withertip, and niid- 
summer is about the most desirable 
time to prune for this trouble. Cut 
out all limbs and twigs which show 
any sign of the disease. Then paint 
over with white lead or carbolineum 
to prevent decay. 


H. Harold Hume, Wm. P. Simmons, 
Prestient. Vice-President 
D. A. Morrison, Jr., Secty. & Treas. 
BEST FERTILIZERS, INSECTICIDES, 
SPRAYERS, POULTRY SUPPLIES 
Honest Goods, Fair Prices, Prompt Ship- 
ment. Ask your neighbor-——He Knows 
“Get new Fall Price List bef Buying” 
E. O. PAINTER FERTILIZER CO. 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


SKINNER COKE HEATERS have 
positively proven their effectiveness, 
in protecting Florida groves from 
damage by frost. Because of their 
efficiency, low first cost and econ- 
omy of operation, they offer the 
very best means available for in- 
suring citrus trees, fruit and truck 
crops against frost damage. SKIN- 
NER COKE HEATERS send out an 
intense radiant heat that frost can 
not penetrate, thereby protecting 
buds, blossoms and the tenderest 
growth. Write at once for full 
particulars. 

Skinner Machinery Company 
Gulf Avenue, Dunedin, Florida. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers 
of Fruit and Vegetable Packing 

Equipment. 
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Ocklawaha Pedigreed 
Citrus Trees 


eS 


Standard varieties budded to Sour Orange and Rough Lemon 





root systems, also the leading ““Fancy”’ varieties suitable for home 
orchard plantings, the entire list comprising |2 varieties on Sour 


Orange root and 18 varieties on Rough Lemon root. 


Ocklawaha Nurseries 


LAKE JEM, FLA. 







Let us help you solve your Irrigation and 








Pumping problems with a 


Worthington Pumping 
Unit 


Complete line in stock. 


GASOLINE AND DEEP WELL PUMPS 
PIPE VALVES AND FITTINGS 


Mine & Mill Supply Company 


Mulberry Florida 


Get in touch with our Engine Dept. 
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Citrus Canker 
Report 


REPORT OF THE CITRUS CANKER SITUATION IN FLORIDA FOR THE 
MONTH OF JUNE, 1923. 


By State Plant Board of Florida in Co-operation with the Bureau of Plant 
Industry U. S. D. A. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN THE STATE 
Number of employees in citrus canker eradication 
Number of counties in the state which have at one time or another 


since 1914, shown canker 


Number of counties showing canker during JUNE 1923 
Number of properties showing canker during June 1923 
Number of grove trees showing canker during June 1923 
Number of nursery trees showing canker during June 1923 


Number of grove trees that were inspected during June 


952,083 


Number of nursery trees that were inspected in June___------_------ 5,088,834 


NUMBER OF GROVE TREES FOUND INFECTED WITH CANKER, PER 
MONTH, SINCE THE WORK BEGAN IN MAY OF 1914. 





1914 1915 | 1916 | 1917 
January 306 86 | 14 
February 165 21 | 
March 444 49 
April | 408 49 | 
May 108 | 1042 338 | 
June 160 772 450 
July 275 651 349 
August 1313 | 1345 219 
Sept. 767 618 124 
Oct. 565 214 451 
Nov. 773 494 131 
Dec. 366 256 27 | 
Total 4327 | 6715 | 2294 











1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 
0 


0 
0 
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Total number of grove trees found infected 


May ist, 1914, to June 30, 1923 


Total number of nursery trees found infected 


May ist, 1914, to June 30, 1923 


Total number of properties found infected 


May Ist, 1914, to June 30, 1923 


Properties declared no longer danger centers 


Properties still classed as infected 


Total number of “exposed” grove trees destroyed (by permission 


of owners) May 1, 1914, to June 30, 1923 


236,823 


Total number of “exposed” nursery trees destroyed (by permission 


of owners) May 1, 1914, to June 30, 1923 





2,720,525 





CANKER FOUND IN FLORIDA DURING THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1923 
By Properties 


Property 


Tota! 


HASKELL INCREASES OUTPUT 


The Lakeland Highlands Citrus 
Growers’ Association, during the past 
season, handled three times the vol- 
ume of fruit it did the previous year. 
This increase and the addition of 57 
new members caused the management 
to feel well satisfied with the year’s 
work. The packing house is now be- 
ing overhauled to provide for the in- 
stallation of another sizer to take 
care of next season’s much larger 
crop. Coloring rooms are also being 
added to the equipment. The asso. 
ciation’s ability to serve its members 
will be further improved by the es- 
tablishment of a grapefruit cannery, 


Town 


County Trees 
Broward 1 
1 


Davie 


which will be ready to operate next 
fall. 


DANGEROUS INSECTS 
AND FUNGOUS DISEASES 


Beginning with this issue, the Stauf- 
fer Chemical Company, of Texas, is 
carrying a series of advertisements in 
The Citrus Industry on various insect 
pests and fungous growths which may 
be controlled by sulphur in its vari- 
ous forms. This series of advertise- 
ments contains much of value and in- 
terest to growers, and we would sug- 
gest that files of these advertisements 
be kept for future reference as your 
grove needs may require. 


SKINNER SANDPROOF SPRAYER 


’ FOR BETTER SPRAYING” 


The exclusive STRINE adjustable 
plunger makes its pump action 
more efficient, its life longer. 


All Working Parts tncased In Oil; 
Sandproof 
Strong, durable, easily handled. 
Hxcels in pressure and pumping 
capacity. Turns in 8 foot radius. 
Write ror catalog today. 
SKINNER MACHINERY CO. 
Gulf Ave., Dinedin, Fia. 
Wurld’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Fruit and Vegetable Packing 
Equipment. 


Prepare Now for the 
Planting of Your 
Orange or Grapefruit 
Grove 


While Rutherford B. Hayes was 
president of the United States, be- 
fore Bloxham was governor of 
Florida, Buckeye Nurseries were 
leaders in the citrus industry of 
this state—just as they are today. 


For forty-three years Gillett- 
grown trees have been producing 
the widely-heralded, big-money rev- 
enues in the profitable orange and 
grapefruit groves of Florida. Buck- 
eye has a reputation to maintain. 
It will maintain it. 


Buckeye’s estimated production 
for the season of 1923-24 is nearly 
800,000 trees. More than half of 
these have already been reserved 
by wise and experienced growers. 
It is now indicated that next year’s 
demand for dependable citrus trees 
will again be in excess of the sup- 
ply. 


Consult Buckeye Nurseries now 
as to the varieties and stocks you 
will want to plant. 


Buckeye Nurseries, 
Inc. 
820 Citrus Exchange Bldg., 


Tampa, Florida. 


Largest Exclusively Citrus Nur- 
series in the World. 


FRED THOMAS 
National DETECTIVE Agency 


Licensed and Bonded 
Civil and Criminal Investigations 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
P. O. Box 1582 Phones, 4140-2224 
The Largest and Best In the South 
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Better Supplies 
FOR ORANCE PACKERS 
) For Less Money 


The more attention you give to packaging your fruit, the larger profit 
you put in your pocket. 


Pack your oranges in Merryday Boxes. These boxes are strong and 
attractive looking, because uniformly light in color. Made from selected 
short leaf pine, practically free from heart. 






The clean, smooth, bright appearance of Merryday Orange Boxes at- 
tracts attention, interests buyers and helps you to get top-of-the-market 
prices. These quality boxes offer you superior packaging at lowered 
cost. 






When you need Cypress field boxes, Galvanized iron field box strap- 
ping, Pearson’s cement coated box nails, plain and printed Wraps, Parcel 
post boxes, or Spruce ladders, write us. We specialize in Orange Pack- 
ers’ Supplies and will be glad to quote you on your requirements. 







W. A. Merryday Company 
Palatka, Florida. 
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Triple Protection 


For Your Truck Investment 


In the purchase of a Transport truck, your investment is protected three ways— 


\ 





(1) The guarantee of the Transport Truck Company—a strong, solid finan- 
cially responsible institution. 

(2) The guarantee of Transport’s great allied parts-producing factories cover- 
ing all Transport units. 

(3) The responsibility of this company as state distributors for the Transport 
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; line. 

. i Thus millions of dollars back every ufacturers whose products are repre- 

it nn that goes into aie How =. in oe Trucks. aa 
can a Transport ever become an ‘isit our salesroom or write us and let 

’ orphan? us explain the remarkable truck values 
.' The very quickest service on parts re- represented in Transport’s low prices. 
| placements is also assured—for the Our knowledge and experience are at 
gh whole world is dotted with organiza- your command in selecting equipment 
{ tions that are always ready to deliver designed to serve you best at lowest 
, parts made by those leading unit man- cost. 
‘ Mi Truck C 
‘ Bruce Motor Truck Co. 
i State Distributors Tampa, Florida 


Six models for 2000, 3000, 4000, 6000, 7000 and 10,000-pound service. 
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GROVE PROBLEMS 
Continued fromm page 15 


ities to be a physiological disease, 
distinguishing characteristic being 
the gum symptoms, and as such the 
method of control would be to find 
and remove the cause, which as a 
rule is found either in certain unde- 
sirable soil conditions or improper 
grove methods of fertilization or cul- 
tivation. 

As symptoms of dieback occur un- 
der such a variety of conditions and 
locations it seems logical that pre- 
ventive methods should always. be 
kept in mind which should govern 
fertilization and cultural practices 
during and succeeding abnormal 
climatic conditions. Referring to 
treatment of trees, remember that 
bluestone is a poison and many cases 
of injury to citrus trees are on rec- 
ord. Would consider it very danger- 
ous to use in any quantity at this sea- 
‘son of the year when the application 
might be followed by a semi-tropic 
‘rain which would dissolve it with per- 
haps disastrous effects to the tree; 
while an application, say in October, 
of one-half to one pound, well away 
from the tree, might produce good 
results, especially if combined with 
preventive methods. Would suggest 
that you leave a few trees as a check 
to determine the results obtained. 


THRIPS ON MULBERRY CAN 
BE EATEN; NOT HARMFUL 


Eating the thrips on mulberries is 
harmless, altho many a child has for- 
saken this wholesome fruit upon dis- 
covering these small insects on it. 
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And many a housewife has quit serv- 
ing her family helpings of mulberry 
pie, just because she learned there 
are small insects that live on and in 
this fruit. 

But the live, raw thrips are no 
more harmful than the lobster or oys- 
ter. There is no more danger of con- 
tracting dangerous diseases from the 
thrips found on the mulberry than 
from eating huckleberries or black- 
berries. The thrips are there, but 
they are as clean in their habits and 
as particular of the food and sub- 
stance they eat and live in as the 
cleanest honey bee that ever made 
honey. 

Prof. J. R. Watson, entomologist of 
the florida Experiment Station, in 
discussing this subject says: “The 
thrips found on the mulberry spends 
its entire life in the flowers of such 
plants as the rose, orange, tomato, 
petunia, wisteria and mulberry. It 
seldom, if ever, touches the ground. 
Therefore, it is hardly probable that 
it ever comes in contact with disease 
germs. 

Being so clean, from this stand- 
point, certainly there is no more harm 
in eating a few of them than there 
is in eating smaller, invisible animal 
life, which we do so often without 
thinking about it. 


“Let us, then, enjoy our mulberries. 
Dress your children in worn-out 
clothes and turn them loose in the 
mulberry trees, and do not worry 
about the thrips. Their meat probably 
is more sanitary than that bought of 
the butcher, and certainly cheaper. 
Were the thrips as large as the lob-« 
ster, it would doubtless be as much 


sought after and as expensive as that 
ten-legged relative.” 


PECAN TREE BORER 

The pecan tree is attacked by two 
kinds of borers, according to Prof. 
J. R. Watson, entomologist of the 
Florida Experiment Station. One 
girdles the trunk of the tree and the 
other bores directly to the heart. 

The girdler is most destructive to 
voung trees. It feeds just beneath 
the bark and can be detected by 
blackened areas which run spirally 
éround the young trunk. The best 
remedy in this case is to dig the grub 
out. It is also well to paint the tree 
trunks with whitewash containing 
some salt as a precautionary meas- 
ure. Shading the trunks of the young 
tiees with boards, sacks or moss has 
some value in keeping the worms out. 

The borer (the deep borer) is not 
so easy to reach. If the tunnel where 
the grub works is not too crooked, the 
grub may be killed by gouging with 
a wire. A surer method is to put in 
the hole a wad of cotton saturated 
with carbon disulphide. In this case 
the hole must be sealed immediately 
with paraffin, or wax of some kind, 
to keep the gas from escaping. 


WILL BUY FRUIT FOR CANNING 

The Bulk Fruit Company has been 
formed at Miami by members of the 
Dade County Citrus Sub-Exchange, 
and application has been made for 
charter. The company will buy fruit 
from Exchange and other growers 
and sell it to the new grapefruit can- 
ning factory being erected by the 
Dade County Sub-Exchange. 


Twenty Years of Experience 


and close study of Florida soils and their needs, particularly as regards 
Citrus Crops, produced 


BETTER QUALITY FERTILIZERS 


They are right as to availability, sources and mechanical condition. 


Write for further information. 


Trueman Fertilizer Company 


Agricultural Chemicals 


Special Mixtures 
Insecticide Materials 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
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The Bean Duster is Equipped with 4h.p. Bean 
Enclosed Engine 


In the Bean Duster we offer the latest development in Power Duster Equipment. Its SIMPLICITY and 
COMPACTNESS with assured DURABILITY will appeal to you. This duster will handle satisfactorily the 
PURE SUPERFINE GROUND SULPHUR, the fineness, purity, and price of which make it unquestionably 


the most economical form of dusting sulphur. 


The Bean Engines are of the latest improved type, thoroughly 
enclosed, and built along the lines approved by the Society of Au- 
tomotive Engineers as being the most sturdy and dependable, as 
well as of economical construction and light in weight for their 
horse power. 


These engines are built under the personal supervision of Mr. 
E. B. Cushman, and represent the total experience of this well- 
known gas engine engineer. In 4 and 6 H. P. sizes only. 


IDEAL DUSTING SULPHUR (991%4% pure) Cheaper and Better than the sulphur and lime mixtures. 
Greater bulk, pound for pound, than the sulphur and lime mixtures. Guaranteed 97% through 270 mesh 
screen. THIS PURE SULPHUR without lime as a conditioner WILL WORK WITH THE BEAN DUSTER 
and for the saving in price on about two cars of the material over what the prevailing prices have been for 
the sulphur and lime dusts one can afford to throw away the type of duster that will only handle sulphur 
loaded up with lime. ‘ 


Write for Prices 


FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. LAKE WALES, FLA. 


(Buy Bean Dusters through any Branch House of Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer Company.) 
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URGES ORGANIZATION TO 
SECURE LOWER RATES 


Continued from page 16 
efforts and whatever financial assist- 
ance is necessary. The direction must 
be in capable and aggressive hands. 
We want to see it officered and han- 
dled by men who have the best inter- 
ests of the state at heart and who 
will leave nothing undone in an effort 
to obtain the relief we are entitled to. 
I am confident if this is gone about 
properly and with the united force of 
the growers and shippers behind it 
that we will obtain a readjustment of 
charges which will mean a great deal 
to the prosperity df Florida. 

“Florida growers are entitled to 
the same basis of freight rates to 
northwestern markets that California 
enjoys to those in New England and 
the northeastern part of the country. 
As it is, Florida has been discriminat- 
ed against very greatly in this re- 
spect. There are a number of indi- 
vidual instances of discrimination un- 
favorable to Florida growers which 
can be cited readily, but the general 
propostion is to obtain a readjust- 
ment of rates which will relieve cit- 
rus fruits and vegetables of the undue 
burden which has been put upon them 
and which will give Florida a wider 
outlet for its products.” 


LET NATURE HELP YOU 
FIGHT THE WHITEFLY 


“Let nature do your fighting for 
you,” seems to be the idea of the 
State Plant Board of Florida when 
it comes to controlling the whiteflies 
of citrus with cultures of fungus. 
Place the fungus on the trees and let 
it do the work, says E. W. Berger, 
entomologist. 

In discussing this matter further, 
Dr. Berger says: “Among the natural 
enemies of the common and cloudy- 
winged whiteflies of citrus none are 
equal in effectiveness to the fungous 
parasites of these pests. During the 
last five or six years the State Plant 
Board, Gainesville. has been growing 
pure cultures of Red aschersonia (red 
whitefly fungus) and Yellow ascher- 
sonia (yellow whitefly fungus) for 
distribution to growers for 75 cents a 
culture, or for actual cost. 

“The Red aschersonia is useful in 
the control of both the common and 
the cloudy-winged whiteflies, while 
the Yellow will thrive only on the 
cloudy-winged. 

“The period of summer rains is here 
and no grower will be making a mis- 
take by applying fungus at this time, 
as these fungi thrive best during wet, 
warm weather. 

“In using these cultures grown by 
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the Plant Board, the grower eliml- 
nates the chance of introducing new 
insects and diseases into his grove. 
This precaution should be particular- 
ly observed, since uniform and rapid 
distribution of the fungus is made by 
the use of cultures; more so than 
where natural methods are depended 
upon, as most of the fungus of one 
season is lost during the dry periods 
of winter and spring. 

“A culture, the amount that can be 
grown in a wide-mouthed pint bottle, 
is sufficient to treat an acre of grove. 
Directions for applying it are fur- 
nished with each order. The price is 
75 cents a culture, cash with order, 
including postage, or express collect. 

“In ordering cultures, the grower 
should send from 20 to 30 leaves 
selected at random from the worst 
infested trees for examination, so that, 
it may be determined what fungus 
should be sent. 

“All remittances should be made to 
the State Plant Board of Florida, and 
correspondence addressed to the En- 
tomological Department. Orders for 
from one to four cultures will be sent 
by parcel post. Orders for five or 
more cultures will be forwarded by 
express, collect. 

“Shipping weights are: 1 culture, 2 
potfhnds; 2 cultures, 4 pounds; 3 cul- 
tures, 5 pounds; 4 cultures, 6 pounds. 
When remittance does not accompany 
order, shipment will be c. o, d. 

“For further information write to 
the State Plant Board or consult your 
county agent or a Plant Board inspect- 
“” 


SEBRING TO HAVE A 
NEW CANNING PLANT 


Work on Sebring’s new grapefruit 
canning factory will be started about 
July 15. The plant is to be completed 
and ready to operate by the start of 
the 1923-24 grapefruit season. It will 
can grapefruit under the Sealdheart 
brand, and market it through the Flor- 
ida Citrus Exchange. ‘ 


STANDARD GROWERS TO 
OPERATE PACKING HOUSE 


Because of the greatly increased 
volume of fruit being handled by the 
Arcadia Citrus Growers’ Association, 
the Standard Growers’ Exchange will 
operate its own packing house there 
next year. Citrus holdings of the 
Standard Growers’ Exchange in De- 
Soto county will produce from 60,000 
to 70,000 boxes of fruit next season, 
it is estimated. It will be marketed, 
as usual, through the Florida Citrus 
Exchange. 


Original Introducers 


Adapted Carmen 


and other 


Adapted Bunch Grapes 


into Florida 


We also introduced 
Nursery Grown 
Orchard Tree Blueberries 
Adapted Tree Black- 


berries 


Established 10 Years 


Acreage vineyards of our 
Adapted qrapes have been 
yielding highly profitable crops 
in Florida year after year for 
upwards of a decade. They have 
proven to be long-lived varieties 
of bunch grapes. The delicious 
quality of the fruit has been 
convincing to the general pub- 
lic since before the great World 
War. 


It does not require many 
years before you reap satisfac- 
tory returns in the adapted 
bunch grape growing industry 
in Florida. In eighteen months 
after planting, with reasonable 
care, you will get a paying crop 
of fruit, and in thirty months 
you will be surprised at the 
very liberal returns. 


It would be wise to get your 
orders in early for next season. 


Special prices and terms on 
early orders. 


Adapted Nurseries 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


Plant and Soil Specialists. 
Main Office, 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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Adding Nine Million Dollars a Year 
6 to Citrus Crop Values of Florida 


Florida can and does produce citrus fruits of great superiority. : 

Easy profits have led to careless methods, however, and a large part of the Florida output has fallen 
below standard. 

Grove owners now generally realize and concede that the quality of a big percentage of Florida’s grape- 
fruit and orange crop must be improved. 

Fully illustrat'ng the need of better grove methods are figures from five leading markets in which during 
the season just ending there have been total sales of Florida grapefruit, oranges and tangerines amounting 
to 1,764,634 boxes. 

Of this large quantity, only 3,745 boxes were “fancy,” these having brought $5.43 per box. There were 
372,746 boxes of “brights,” which returned an average of $4.46 per box. The “goldens” amounted to 669,469 
boxes, sold at an average of $4.08 per box. About 40 per cent of the total, or 718,674 boxes, were “russets,” 
the average price received for them having been $3.61 per box. 

On the same basis, if next year’s crop, as now estimated, consists of not less than seventeen million boxes, 
it would mean an increased revenue to the growers of more than nine million dollars were the “russets” to 
be marketed as “goldens,” the “goldens” as “brights,” and the “brights” as “fancy.” Is not this increased 
revenue worth striving for? It is easily possible, within a season or two, to so improve Florida production 
of citrus as to give the better grades and assure the higher prices they command. 











“Better Fruit for Bigger Profits’ the Slogan of Buckeye Nurseries 


For years, Buckeye Nurseries have consistently advocated better fruit. They have contributed materially 
thereto in better trees, better varieties and better methods. 

Now Buckeye Nurseries proposes to lead a movement which will crystallize the experience and teachings 
of many years into an improved quality of Florida citrus fruits. 

Only by aggressive and concerted action along this line may there be considered without concern the 
rapidly increasing production of grapefruit and oranges in this state. 

Good fruit will always return handsome profits. Theday is coming, however, when the man who grows and 
markets grapefruit and oranges of inferior quality is likely to find difficulty in making both ends meet. 

Taking it for granted that due consideration has been given adaptability of soil, choice of varieties and 
selection of root stock when starting a grove, the production of quality fruit thereafter depends almost en- 
tirely upon correct and intelligent cultural methods, proper fertilization and right spraying—and fertilization 
is at least 50 per cent of the problem. 

Keenly realizing the importance of the present situation, and visualizing the added profits which can be 
easily made to accrue to Florida growers, Buckeye Nurseries have taken steps for the immediate expansion 
of the service department of their business in harmony with the needs of grove owners and on a scale to 
fully provide for the requirements of their customers. 












Announcing the Association With Buckeye Nurseries of Lindley Heim- ; 
burger, Noted Citrus Expert. 


It is with great pleasure that Buckeye Nurseries announce the addition to their staff, in a responsible capacity, 
of Lindley Heimburger, B. S. Agr., and M. S., agricultural engineer and chemist, well and favorably known to citrus 
growers throughout Florida. 

A Californian by birth, Mr. Heimburger became a citizen of Florida by choice coming to this state in 1890 and gain- 
ing his first citrus experience in his grandmother Lindley’s grove and nursery at Deland. In 1897 Mr. Heimburger 
entered the Florida Agricultural College at Lake City, working his way through and graduating with honors in 1901. 

Among Mr. Heimburger’s instructors were Dr. H. E. Stockbridge, an international authority and famous farm paper 
editor, Dr P. H. Rolfs, now head of the Brazilian Agricultural Department, Dr. A. L. Quaintance, now connected with 
a United States Department of Agriculture, and Prof. H, A. Gossard, later active at the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
station. 

From Lake City Mr. Heimburger went to Cornell University, where he received a fellowship in chemistry. Return- 
ing to Florida, he worked at Miami in the Sub-Tropical Gardens, under Dr. Rolfs, later managing what was then the 
largest citrus development in Dade County. There followed two years as a representative of the E, O. Painter Fertil- 
izer Company. 

Subsequently, Mr. Heimburger was appointed first assistant State Chemist by Dr. R. E. Rose, and held the position 
for eleven years. After his resignation he moved to South Florida and took up agricultural engineering serving also 
in editorial capacities with the Florida Grower. As field manager of the Lakeland Highlands Cooperative Association 
Mr. Heimburger in two years greatly improved conditions and yields. 

The advice and suggestions of Mr. Heimburger are now at the service of the customers of Buckeye Nurseries with- 
out cost and without obligation. It is the hope of Buckeye Nurseries that all Florida growers who have planted Buck- 
eye trees, or who may do so, will avail themselves of the opportunity to procure the benefit of the experience of this 
authority and expert, free of all charge, and will be guided by his counsel along the lines of proper cultivation, fertili- 
zation and spraying which lead to the production of fruit of first quality and attendant profits. 


Buckeye Nurseries, Inc. 


Eighth Floor Citrus Exchange Building 
€ Tampa, Florida 


D. C. Gillett, President and Treasurer, 
George R. McKean, Vice-President and Manager, 
H. C. Allan, Secretary and Assistant Treasurer. 
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Fourteen Standard Fertiliz- 
ers for Florida 


All crop needs for added plant food 
are met by the fourteen standard fer- 
tilizer mixtures being recommended 
by the Florida Experiment Station 
thru R. W. Ruprecht, chemist, accord- 
ing to a study of the needs of various 
crops of the state. 

In discussing the standard fertili- 
zers, Dr. Ruprecht says that every 
farmer should insist upon these for- 
mulas in ordering and that purchases 
should be by analysis rather than by 
brand name. He expresses the opin- 
ion that if the farmers of the state 
would do these things, the prices of 
fertilizers would be reduced. 

The various formulas are mentioned 
below according to the various crops 
for which generally recommended: 

For géneral field crops, such as 
corn, cotton and peanuts, use _ the 
3-9-3. (The first figure stands for the 
percentage of ammonia in the mixture, 
the second for available phosphoric 
acid, and the third for potash.) 

For sweet potatoes use the 4-8-4. 

For general truck crops, particular- 
ly watermelons, cantaloupes and Irish 
potatoes, use either the 5-7-5 or the 
5-8-5. 

Celery, lettuce and cabbage would 
take the 5-5-5. 

Peas, beans, young pecan trees, cit- 
rus nursery stock would take 4-8-3, 
also young grove trees for their 
spring application. 

For sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, 
tomatoes, sugar cane, bearing pecan, 
peaches and the home vegetable gar- 
den, use the/ 4-8-6. 

For general truck crops or cabbage 
on clay soils, the 5-7-3 should be 
found suitable. 

If the land is poor, use the 6-6-4 on 
general truck crops and cabbage. 

If the soil is hign in organic mat- 
ter, use the 3-8-5 for tomatoes, also 
for summer and fall citrus applica- 
tions. 

On average land, bearing citrus 
calls for either the 3-8-8 or the 3-8-10 
for fal] and winter applications. 

If the land is rich hammock, bear- 
ing citrus needs the 2-8-10. 

The 4-8-8 is all right for citrus in 
spring. It is also a good tomato fer- 
tilizer. 

DRAIN LAND AND GROW 
LEGUMES TO PREVENT 
LEACHING AFTER RAINS 


Rains have fallen almost daily for 


Many crops have been dam- 
Coming ones may suffer from 


“weeks. 
aged. 


the packing of the land and the leach- 
ing out of valuable plant food. How 
to treat the after such a rainy 
season has been asked of Prof. A. P 
Spencer, of the Agricultural Exten- 
Division of the University of 
He answers as follows: 

“The effect of water-soaking on 
Florida land is to make it compact 
and, in most cases, sour. Perhaps the 
greatest damage comes from _ the 
Jeaching out of the available plant 
food. On account of the heavy rains 
that have been prevalent over most 
of Florida during the last few weeks, 
some good trucking lands are water- 
soaked or under water. These lands 
will not be planted for perhaps four 
ci five months, but a good deal of the 
fertility that might otherwise be 
leached out can be saved to the soil. 

“Wherever possible, open up the 
ditches so that the water may be 
arained off. Then, as soon as the 
land is dry enough, plant a summer 
crop, preferably a legume, altho any 
crop that takes up fertility instead of 
allowing it to leach out will save 
much fertility that otherwise would 
be lost. Such a crop not only stops 
the leaching, but also supplies humus 
to turn into the soil later on in the 
year, which will be of direct benefit. 
A crop of cowpeas will serve these 
1turposes and also furnish considera- 
ble forage for farm live stock. 

“Florida soils are very responsive 
to good treatment. If the proper 
preparation is made to take care of 
the excess water, even though there 
‘s no valuable crop on the land, bet- 
ter crops the coming season will re- 
sult.” 


soil 


s:on 
Florida. 


Prevention is the best medicine. 


CLASSIFIED. ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply it 
by five, and you will have the cost of 
the advertisement for one_ insertion. 
Multiply this by the total number of in- 
sertions desired and you will have the 
total cost. This rate is so low that we 
cannot charge classified accounts, and 
would, therefore, appreciate a remittance 
with order. No advertisement accepted 
for less than 50 cents. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE: Splendid solidly bearing 


orange grove in one of the best orange 
producing sections of the state. Soil of 
the best to be found anywhere. Quality 
citrus fruits produced up to the highest 
standard of excellence. Reason for sel- 
ling, moving away. It is an opportunity 
worth while to some one. Address Box 
114, Citra, Fla. 2t-pd 


10 ACRE ORANGE, grapefruit grove, 6 


years old, Lakeland Highlands, next to 
Haskell Townsite on Dixie Highway, 
near Haskell station and packing house 
se H. J. Strimple, Penns Grove, 


THE GROVE YOU WANT—You'll find it 
fully described and correctly priced in 
our new booklet “Groves and Farms” 
just issued. Send for copy. Dotsun & 
Company 816% Franklin St., Tampa, 
Florida. 


WILL EXCHANGE West Texas cattle 
ranch for unimproved or improved land 
in Florida. What have you? Give 
price and full particulars. T. BE. Bart- 
lett, 3410 McKinley Ave., ElPaso, Tex- 
as. 


CALIFORNIA 


$5,000 CASH—$5,000 

Balance 1-2 NET profits from crops. 

20 Acres full bearing Navels. $10,000 
eight room house. 

Chance to acquire beautiful home and 
profitable business with small outlay. 

Buyer must know citrus culture and 
reside on property. 

Other business interests this 
exceptional opportunity. 

CLARENCE GELDERT, Owner. 

1765-G North Bronson Avenue, Los Ange 

les, California. 


cause 


EARLY BEARING Papershell lt’ecap 
trees, budded or grafted and guaran- 
teed. Great shortage this year. Write 
for catalog today. Bass Pecan Com- 
pany, Lumberton, Miss. 


WANT to hear from owner having farm 
for sale; give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 180th Street, 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. Dec. 3t 


NURSERY STOCK 


— 


FRUIT TREES—Large stock of all 
kinds of fruit and ornamental trees, ro- 
3es, shrubs, vines, etc. Order direct from 
growers. Most complete line offered in 
Southwest. Free catalogue. Express 
paid. Consolidated Nursery. Houston, 
Texas, tf 


PAPER SHELL PECAN GROVE. Most 
trees 12 and 13 years old, which is full 
bearing age. Good condition. Forty 
acres. Located near Monticello, Fla., 
Price $500.00 per acre. Simpson Or- 
chard Co., Vincennes, Ind. 


FOR SALE—700 Valencia, Pineapple 
Marsh 4-year buds. Probably best in 
state. 1000 nursery stock. Sealed bids, 
Dec. 20. For information apply U, S. 
~~ Agriculture, Box 1058, Orlando, 

la. 


FOR SALE—Peas and velvet beans of 
all kinds. New bags, even weights. All 
peas recleaned. H. M. Franklin, Tennille, 
Ga. Mar.-4t 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WHITE WYANDOTT Cockrels, regal 
strain—the best in the country, direct 
from Martin pens. Utility and show 
birds $5.00 each; also eggs for hatch- 
ing $5.00 per 15. W., A. King, Gen. Del., 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


FOR SALE—Dairy and stable manure, car 
lots. Link & Bagley, Box 2461, Tam- 
pa, Florida, 


S. S. COACHMAN, Clearwater, Florida, 
wishes to buy Tangerine and pineapple 
orange trees on Grapefruit stock. 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, White Rocks, 
Toulouse Geese, Guineas, Angora and 
Milk Goats, Circular free. Woodburn, 
Clifton, Va. 


FLORIDA INVITES YOU—wWrite today 
for our new grove list in Supplement 
No. 4 to our regular booklet. It’s full 
of bargain offerings and more than 
likely contains full description of the 
very grove you'd like to own. Dotson 
€. Company, 816% Franklin St., Tampa, 

orida. 
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The Coffee With 
“‘The Taste Thai Satisfies”’ 


OO 


a—) 


Coffee 
is sold by your 
Grocer 


"NONE BETTER 


Tampa Coffee Mills, Manufacturers Tampa, Fla. 
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Passenger and Freight Service 
to New York 


Summer Excursion Fare $59.18 


Good returning as late as October 31st. 


Tickets on sale until September 30th. 
Monday, Thursday and 


Steamers scheduled to Sail From Jacksonville Every 
Saturday, at 2 p. m., as follows: 
(CALLING AT CHARLESTON, S. C.) 
S. S. APACHE July 2, 12, 21, 30 Aug. 9, 18, 27 
hs Oe, CS ie eritincnctnctinitintcart masa _._July 5, 14, 23 Aug. 2, 11, 20, 30 
S. S. LENAPE July 7, 16, 26 Aug. 4, 13, 23 
S. S. ARAPAHOE July 9, 19, 28 Aug. 6, 16, 25 

JACKSONVILLE TO CHARLESTON AND RETURN, $18.00 

Fares include meals and stateroom berth. Suites with private baths, some with 
double bed, others with twin beds, or, staterooms with connecting private lavatory 
without bath, or, large family rooms accommodating 3 and 4 people, may be obtained 


at additional cost varying according to location, size, etc. 
St. JOHNS RIVER TRIPS BETWEEN SANFORD AND JACKSONVILLE 
Round Trip in Either Direction, Fare $10.00 Including Meals and Berth 
Freight Accepted and Forwarded on ail Steamers with Special Attention to Citrus Fruits and Vege- 
tables in Ventilated Compartments 


CLYDE LINE 


G. D. Raymond, Agent. H. G. Wenzel, Gen. So. Pass. Agt. 
H. G. White, General Agent. 


L. S. Scroble, Fla. Freight Agt. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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GENERAL BLANDING ON 
BOARD OF CONTROL 


Citrus growers from all parts of the 
state express themselves as highly 
pleased by Governor Hardee's appoint- 
ment of Gen. A. H. Blanding, of Lees- 
burg, as a member of the State Board 
of Control. Gen. Blanding succeeds 
“ohn B. Sutton, of Tampa. His ap- 
pointment was made but a few days 
ago. 

In addition to their important du- 
ties in relation to the state’s educa- 
ticnal institutions, members of the 
Board of Control also function as the 
State Plant Board, and in this con- 
nection come more closely into asso- 
ciation with citrus interests than prob- 
ably any other board of the Florida 
government. 

While the previous high class per- 
sonnel of the Board of Control has 
been in the main quite satisfactory 
to the grapefruit and orange growers, 
the selection of Gen. Blanding as a 
member gives direct recognition to 
the Florida Citrus Exchange for the 
first time, and his appointment seems 
to please growers without regard to 
their sales affiliations. 

Gen. Blanding, who formerly resid- 
ed in Bartow, is now manager of the 
Uighland (Lake county) and Marion 
County Sub-Exchanges, with  head- 
cuarters at Leesburg. His work for 
the Florida Citrus Exchange has been 
productive of splendid results in both 
ierritories under his direction, this 
season having shown material in- 
eveases in fruit volume handled by 
the organizations. 

No officer who served in the World 
War is more popuiar with Florida vet- 
erans than Gen. Blanding. He en- 
tered the war as colonel of the Sec- 
cnd Florida Regiment and 124th In- 
fantry, later being raised to the rank 
ef brigadier-general. His brigade 
played a large part in the breaking 
ef the Hindenburg Line in northeast- 
ern France. 


MIDSUMMER THE TIME TO 
PRUNE FOR WITHERTIP 


Citrus trees, weakened from over- 
bearing, drought, cold, lack of prop- 
er feed, and from inscet attacks, are 
very susceptible of attacks of the 
withertip fungus. In summer the dis- 
ease is recognized by the yellowing 
and falling of leaves on. certain 
branches. In active condition the 
bare limbs from which the leaves 
have recently fallen appear to be 
gradually dying back, suggestive of a 
slow poisoning. 

Pruning seems to be the most ef- 
fective method for controlling with- 
ertip, according to specialists of the 
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Florida Experiment Station. June 
and July are the best summer months 
to do this pruning. 

In applying this remedy it is, very 
important to cut out as much of the 
wood as is necessary to get rid of all 
the bare branches. All branches and 
twigs that show the slightest indica- 
tion of the disease should be cut out. 
There is a distinct ring where the 
dead and live wood meet in wither- 
tip. In pruning be sure and cut back 
of this ring. 

In severe cases of withertip there 
are seen, in addition to bare branches, 
many limbs on which the yellowish 
leaves are about to fall, showing that 
the disease is slowly making its way 
back and poisoning those limbs. 

When pruning, care should be taken 
to make smooth cuts, usually at the 
base of the branch or limb, so as not 
to leave any projecting stubs. This 
rrecaution should be rigidly carried 
out, because infection in these stubs 
is almost certain to occur when with- 
ertip fungus is present. After prun- 
ing the larger surfaces should be 
painted with white lead paint or car- 
bolineum to prevent decay. 

Do not prune while new growth is 
putting out vigorously, for this is 


The “‘Perfect’’ 


eae ea 


almost sure to result in injury rather 
than benefit. Following a _ severe 
pruning for withertip, a liberal appli- 
cation of fertilizer should be made to 
bring about a healthy, vigorous 
growth, and to render the trees resist- 
ant to further attacks of the fungus. 
from inefficient nailing of the tops, 


ADVERTISING COMMITTEE 
NAMED FOR EXCHANGE 


Dr. J. H. Ross, president of the Flor- 
ida Citrus Exchange, has appointed 
the following directors as members 
of the advertising committee for the 
year 1923-24: D. C. Gillett, Tampa; 
J. A. Snively, Florence Villa; F. C. 
W. Kramer, Leesburg; C. J. Stubbs, 
Fort Myers; H. G. Putnam, Home- 
stead; and A. F. Wyman, Bradentown. 
This committee will supervise adver- 
tising of the Florida Citrus Exchange 
during the coming year. 

The diseases of the grape can be 
controlled in summer by _ spraying 
with 4-4-50 Bordeaux mixture. Do 
not wait till the grapes are diseased 
to prepare to control the trouble. June 
and July is a good time to spray. 





Power Duster 


Se. ay 


a wy The Perfect 


ANNOUNCING A NEW DUSTER 


In announcing the “PERFECT” 
product that will thoroughly meet 
Growers. 


POWER DUSTER, 
the dusting 


we feel we have a 
requirements of Florida 


Superior features of this machine will immediately recommend it to users of 


Dusting Machines. 
SIMPLICITY 


One of the principal features of the “PERFECT” 


is its simplicity 


THE FAN 


In the Fan we have made a distinct improvement 


over any other duster. 


THE DUST HOPPER 
easily. 


Is built low and will contain 100 pounds of dust 


THE FEED CONTROL Is conveniently arranged to the hand of the op- 


erator. 
DEMONSTRATIONS 
parties 


THE GUARANTEE 


We will gladly give demonstrations to interested 


These machines are made by expert workmen, and 


are guaranteed to give absolute satisfaction and 
the highest efficiency. Any parts found defective 
in material or workmanship will be replaced free 


of charge. 


THE VAN FLEET CoO. 


Manufacturers and Distributors of 


Spraying and Dusting Machines and Accessories 


FLORENCE VILLA 


FLORIDA 
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THERE’S A REASON FOR THE SMILE 


Lee cau. Cords 


The Lee DeLuxe Cord Tire is the product of trained artisans work- 
ing under conditions where haste and a slip-shod rush for volume pro- 
duction are never tolerated. Logical business sense prompts the man- 
ufacturer to give Lee Tire users the uttermost in value. From the 
selection and preparation of the raw material to its careful building 
layer by layer, each tire in the making is scrupulously inspected before 
the finished product is considered worthy of the brand it bears. The 
result is a tire of handsome symmetrical appearance with extra miles 
of service and reserve strength built into the carcass. Endurance and 
resiliency are produced by experienced rubber-blending in the tread 
and sidewalls, and in careful determination of the number of cord 
plies requisite for each tire size. 


Ask the Lee Dealer in Your Town 
LEE TIRE COMPANY of FLORIDA, Inc. 


Tampa Jacksonville 
LEE erence AT MILES” 
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Tirrell Air Sevenee 


Eliminates pump repairs and cuts the cost of spraying 
in half. 


Many satisfied Florida growers to whom we can refer 
you. 
Can make prompt delivery. Also 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” HAND DUSTER 


Without doubt the best duster on the market. Will 
cover trees 25 feet high. Write for complete data. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF INSECTICIDES 


Citrus Growers Supply Co. 


303 Krause Bidg., Tampa, Florida 
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Control of Rust Mites 


By J. R. Watson 


Next to white fly and scale insects, 
the most injurious pest of citrus is 
the rust mite. It can be controlled 
by spraying or dysting with a sulphur 
preparation. ‘This insect injures the 
grower in three ways. The most ihi- 
portant of these is that the russeted 
fruit brings from 50 cents to a dollar 
less a box. The russeted fruit is just 
as good as the bright, except its ap- 
pearance. The markets demand 
bright fruit. 

The injury is to the rind entirely, 
the rind being both discolored and 
reduced in thickness. This means 
that it will take more russeted than 
unrusseted oranges to fill a box. This 
is the second loss of the grower. 

The third loss is the damage done 
to the foliage. Just how serious this 
damage is has never been accurately 
estimated, but as the rust mites feed 
on the sap of the leaves this damage 
must be considerable. 

Natural Control. 

Rust mites are in the grove, in 
small numbers at least, at all seasons 
of the year, but during warm, damp 
weather they are held in check by a 
fungous disease which destroys most 
of them. Rust mites killed by this 
disease are brownish in color and, of 
course, motionless. Because of the 
effects of this fungus, rust-mite in- 
jury always occurs during dry weath- 
er or immediately following drouths, 
before the fungus has had time to 
control the infestation. However, in 
groves sprayed with Bordeaux mix- 
ture or Bordeaux-oil, it mzy be neces- 
sary to spray for rust mites all sum- 
mer, as the Bordeaux kills the fungus. 

Rust mites are very small, so small 
that the individual cannot easily be 
eeen without a good magnifying glass. 
They are wedge-shaped and of a 
straw color. Much money is wasted 
in spraying groves for rust mites 
when they are not present in harmful 
numbers, but even more money is 
lost by neglecting to spray when it 
is needed. The only practical and ef- 
ficient way of fighting rust mites is 
to learn to recognize them, then watch 
the grove constantly, particularly dur- 
ing the dry seasons of the year, and 
when they appear spray promptly. 
cune is the month when rust mites 
are most apt to damage oranges, but 
grapefruit should be watched careful- 
ly from the middle of April throv.zh 
June. 

Rust mites appear first in the spring 
on the tender growth of the trees. 
Later they attack the older leaves, 
and only late in the spring do they 


migrate to the fruit in large numbers. 
Spray or Dust With Sulphur. 

The time-héiéred means of controll- 
ing rust mites has been to spray the 
trees with lime-sulphur. One gallon 
of the solution to about seventy gal- 
lons of water is sufficient. 

During the last two years, however, 
there has been a revival of interest 
in dusting for this pest. Dusting is 
much cheaper than spraying, all 
things considered. But the most im- 
portant advantage of dusting over 
spraying is the fact that one can cov- 
er about ten times the acreage in a 
day. In case of large groves this is 
an important item. It requires two 
weeks for some of the large growers 
to spray their entire groves, while in 
two weeks a whole generation of rust 
mites, under suitable weather condi- 
tions, may hatch out, which means 
that much damage may be done be- 
fore spraying can be finished. A 
third advantage in favor of dusting 
over spraying is that there is no 
danger of burning the fruit. 

Some growers use a mixture of 
sulphur and lime for dusting, and oth- 
ers use straight flowers of sulphur. 


In either case the sulphur must be.- 


fine, the finer the better. 

The small grower who must have 
2 spraying machine for other purposes 
hesitates to buy an extra machine for 
Gusting to control insects. Then, 
time being but a small element in his 
case, he can get along with the spray- 
ing machine and without a duster. 
For trees of considerable size, a good 
power duster is necessary to do effi- 
cient work. For young trees up to a 
height of 12 feet, there are types of 
hand machines on the market with 
which the grower can get along if he 
does not feel able to buy a power 
duster. 

It is not necessary, as was formerly 
thought, to dust when the trees are 
wet with dew. The work may be 
done at any time of the day, provid- 
ing a strong wind is not blowing. A 
gentle breeze is beneficial, as it helps 
to drive the dust through the trees 
and away from the operator. If the 
sulphur dust gets int» the eyes it 
causes great pain; the operator should 
be provided with a good air of close- 
fitt ns goggles. 


Fodder pulling removes the corn 
plaut’s factories and stops the mak- 
ing of plant tissues, robs the land 
ef valuczble humus and plaxt food, and 
provides forage that costs much more 
than good hay. 


We specialize in water and 
light plants and irrigatidn sys- 
We iidke this our busi- 


ness and devote our entire time 


tems. 


to it, therefore we believe we 
are especially equipped to ren- 
der most efficient service in 


these lines. 


Automatic 
water sys- 
tems elimi- 
nating over- 
head tanks. 
Running 
water to all 
parts of 
your house 
and out- 


buildings, 


We make complete in- 
stallations of Water Sys- 
tems, Electric Light plants 


and Irrigation Systems. 


Light- 
ing 

plant 
en- 

gines 
1 1-2 
to 20 
h. p. 


We carry a complete stock 
of 1} to 20 horse power 
Engines, and can make im- 
mediate delivery and in- 
stallation. Water systems 
in stock for immediate de- 
liveries on all sizes. 


Southern Water Supply Co., 
L. A. GABLE, Mgr. 
807 Tampa St., Tampa 


Distributors of 
Cushman Engines 
Cushman Light Plants 
Duro Water Systems . 
Deming Pumping Systems 
Home Light Plants 
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The Powerful New Open Car 


New Body--New Motor 










Advanced in power, dependability and good looks, 
and priced the lowest in 21 years. More than ever 
the greatest road car made—the most comfortable, 
most economical, and easiest to handle. The lower, 
longer, roomier body is built of aluminum. Finest 
leather upholstery, new fittings and instrument board. 
New motor—more power, more speed, more economy. 
New pressure air-cooling system which guarantees per- 
fect motor performance under conditions that would 
stop any other engine made. New demountable rims. 
Quality to the smallest detail. The outstanding tour- 
ing car value of 1923. List price factory $1950. 














Owen-Franklin Motor Co., Tampa, Fla. 
Franklin-Miami Co., Miami, Fla. 
Franklin Motor Car Co., Orlando, Fla. 
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Entomogenous Fungi on 


Citrus 
By..J? R. Watson 


During the rainy season and often 
as late as November, certain friendly 
fungi very effectively destroy white 
fly and scale on citrus trees. It is 
very important that the grower have 
a good stand of these fungi in his 
grove. If not already present in 
abundance, it will pay him to make 
a particular effort to introduce them. 

This is especially true in groves 
which have been sprayed with Bor- 
deaux mixture or Bordeaux-oil. These 
insecticides do not distinguish be- 
tween a grower’s friends and foes, but 
kill all alike. The result is that the 
few scale insects or white flies that 
inevitably escape the spray, or come 
into the grove afterward, are free to 
breed during the summer practically 
unmolested by the fungi. Further- 
more, tho the grove may be compara- 
tively free from white fly in May, it 
may be heavily infested in July, due 
to the migration of adult white flies 
from surrounding groves. If a grove 
has been sprayed with Bordeaux mix- 
ture or Bordeaux-oil, these white flies 
breed practically unchecked. It, 
therefore, is very important that these 
beneficial fungi be introduced into 
the grove that has been sprayed with 
a fungicide. 

Five of these fungi are especially 
important; namely, Red aschersonia 
and Brown fungus, which live on 
white flies, Red-headed scale fungus, 
White-headed scale fungus, and Black 
scale fungus, which live on purple 
and other scales. 

Whitefly Fungi. 

The most important of these is 
Brown fungus. It is more thorough 
in its work than the others, due to its 
method of spread, and, unless checked 
by unfavorable weather, destroys ev- 
ery white fly on a leaf, and then often 
runs down the stem of the leaf and 
then over onto a neighboring leaf. 
It thrives later in the season than the 
others, usually not being at its best 
until August and often growing as 
late as November. The method of 
growing this fungus on artificial me- 
dia has not been developed to a com- 
mercial stage as yet, and growers 
have to get it from neighboring 
groves. 

The Red aschersonia is raised on 
sweet potatoes by the State Plant 
Board, and cultures may be obtained 
by addressing the Board at Gaines- 
ville. 

Scale Fungi. 
Scale fungi on a commercial scale 


have not been raised on artificial me- 
dia as yet, and the grower must get 
cultures of -them from neighboring 
groves. 

The Red-headed scale fungus is 
very common on San Jose scale on 
peaches and can often be obtained 
from peach orchards. It is much 
smaller than the Red aschersonia 
and need not be confused with it as 
the red fruiting bodies are considera- 
bly smaller than the head of a pin. 

The White-headed scale fungus is 
not as conspicuous as the Red-headed, 
and yet it is very common and bene- 
ficial. The fruiting bodies are gray 
jn color, almost brown in rainy weath- 
er, and are shaped like a mushroom, 
having a somewhat larger top on a 
thick stem. They are somewhat 
smaller than the head of a pin. 

The Black scale fungus is about the 
same shape but somewhat larger, and 
occurs particularly on the bark of 
trees where it grows, not only on the 
purple scale but on the chaff scale as 
well. In color it much resembles 
sooty mold and perhaps is often mis- 
taken for that fungus. It makes @ 
much heavier growth, however, than 
sooty mold, and a close examination 
will reveal its mushroom-shaped fruit- 
ing bodies. 

Method of Introduction. 

These fungi can be sprayed onto 
the trees. For this purpose use a 
knapsack sprayer which has never 
been used for Bordeaux mixture, Bor- 
deaux-oil, lime-sulphur or any other 
tungicide. Collect as much of the 
fungous material as possible, put it 
in water, stir vigorously to wash the 
epores out, strain, and then spray the 
trees with the water in which are 
suspended the spores of the fungi or 
fungus. In case there is not enough 
material to cover the entire grove, 
spray a limb or two of each tree. 
Once’ successfully introduced, the 
fungi will spread naturally. If the ma- 
terial is limited, place it in a pan of 
water and dip only an occasional 
tranch into it. This method is less 
wasteful than spraying, as one does 
not need to throw away the larger 
particles which would clog up the 
spray nozzle. 


Planning to grow Irish potatoes? 
Then you need a copy of Bulletin 36, 
just issued by the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Division at Gainesville. It 
is prepared particularly for Florida 
conditions. 


VIRGINIA 
CAROLINA 


Qa sri 


Service to Growers 
Built This Immense 
Business. 


V-C Fertilizers come to you from 
the largest makers of fertilizers in 
the world. This big business was, 
and is, made possible only by su- 
perior V-C service, and the known 
dependability of V-C mixtures. 


V-C formulas are calculated for 
every varied need in the care and 
cultivation of citrus trees. V-C 
experts are working constantly for 
the benefit and the advancement of 
citrus growing. The Florida di- 
vision of this company is dedicated 
to the solution of Florida growing 
problems. 


For nearly a quarter-century we 
have been serving the growers; 
and it is a matter of pride that 
many of the customers of the early 
years of our endeavor are today 
humbered among our best custom- 
ers. 


V-C Fertilizers aided largely in 
building their successes. Today 
they continue to rely upon them; 
and advise others to do likewise. 


Write us your needs. 


Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company 


Florida Division 
E. B. BROWN, Manager 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


CAROLINA 


Ge Fertilizers 
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3 Gives Protection That Protects ‘ 
BS iS 
x The VLAG Automatic Frost Protector is what the Citrus Growers have s 
KA been waiting for. Here are some of the features that will immediately iS 
> recommend it to the grove owner. ee ; e 
5} Will burn continuously regardless of weather conditions without any % 
By attention as long as the supply of oil lasts. a 
FX Absolutely dependable. : me 
= Oil containers of a capacity sufficient to keep the heater in operation = 
KA from 20 to 50 hours; by replacing empty container with full one the heater ig 
EX is again ready for an additional 20 to 50 hours firing. i 
5) Oil containers can be changed without extinguishing the heater. % 
5) Can be lighted in one second. ; % 
RY Easily regulated to give any degree of heat desired up to its maximum = 
Ess capacity. S 
2 Produces no smoke. ig 
RA Needs no cleaning for it does not accumulate carbon. iS 
DY The actual performance of this heater has never been equalled by % 
5 any grove or orchard heater on the market regardless of type or cost. % 
XK Radiates more heat than any other heater. > 
ES Tleats closer to the ground. s 
EA Is absolutely water-proof. oS 
2) Water in the oil has no detrimental effect on the performance of the ig 
Dy heater % 
RY Because of greater heat radiation fewer heaters are needed per acre. % 
x Guaranteed for ten years against rusting out or any defect in ma- Z 
= terial or workmanship. Ps 
RY i 
° We are ready to prove our claims by demonstrating this heater in compe- iG 
DY tition with any or all other types of orchard or grove heaters. i 
5 : 
Fy Phone, Write or Wire. = 
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Manufactured by 


Keller Heating Co., Oldsmar, Fla. 


Agents 


Piet Viag, West Tampa 


General Distributors 
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LETRAC is low-set and smooth-bodied. It slips 

in and out among the trees with short quick 

turns—comes about at the end of the row in less 

space than a team requires. Standing only 13 hands 

high—with no projecting lugs to catch low-hanging 

branches or scrape and bruise the bark—Cletrac is 
the ideal “orchard tractor.” 


With a Cletrac to turn under your cover crop, 
you can work right up close to the trees. This tractor 
leaves no patches of unplowed ground that so often 
make orchard plowing a half-power, half-horse job. 

After plowing, Cletrac follows through with disc- 
ing, fertilizing and lime-crushing. Its broad tank-type 
treads carry it lightly over soft ground without 
slipping and packing—it gets through with your 
heavy spraying no matter how wet the soil. 

Today Cletrac is the admitted leader in orchard 
work. More fruit growers every year are using it 
exclusively. Remember—there’s no obligation con- 
nected with learning al/ about Cletrac’s proved 
ability. We'll demonstrate at your convenience. 


McDonald & Burgman 
Distributors 
7 ivy Lane : Daytona, Fla. 





